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CHIVALRY AND THE CRUSADES. 


‘4 GentLemaNn of excellent breeding, of admirable discourse, of great admittance ; 
authentic in place and person, generally allowed for many war-like, court-like, and 


learned preparations.’ SHAKSPEARE. 


WE propose, in the present paper, to present to our readers some 
account of the institution of Chivalry, and of the times that pro- 
duced it. The theme may to some appear trite. Tous it is not so; 
and we trust, before we have done, to bring others to our mind. In 
turning to the records of chivalry, we feel, (and we have faith we 
are not alone,) as if recurring to the pleasant dreams of our youth. 
Nor do we envy those whose imaginations never kindled, and whose 
hearts never beat thick, at the recital of the pomp and pageantry, the 
brilliant daring and gallant exploits, of the old chivalrous times. 

The knight so brave and yet so gentle ; in the battle-shock a tower 
of iron; in lady’s bower, swayed, like his morion’s plume, by the 
faintest breath of beauty; the tournament, with its ring of loveli- 
ness, and its champions proving in friendly conflict their strength and 
skill in arms, amid the exhilarating shouts of the multitude, and be- 
neath the glances of ‘ bright eyes,’ which 


‘Rain influence and award the prize ;’ 


the knight’s adventurous wanderings in quest of opportunity to right 
the wrong, to spoil the spoiler, to chastise the oppressor, and to 
throw over innocence and weakness the protecting shield ; all this 
furnishes a picture well fitted to captivate the fancy of our early years. 
Still farther: the old chivalrous and feudal age, with its sharp con- 
trasts, its strong lights and deep shades, its exaggerated strain of sen- 
timent and feeling, and its unsettled, revolutionary state ; how striking 
a counterpart to the imaginative mind of youth! For has not youth 
its romantic visions ; its dreams of glory to be achieved, and beauty’s 
smile to be won; its eager wishes and resolves to crusade against 
cruelty and oppression, and be a right arm of defence to the inno- 
cent and weak? Imagination, and Love, and Hope, are the feudal 
lords of the youthful spirit, and the whole troop of thoughts and 
passions are their loyal retainers, prompt to dare, at their behest all 
deeds of ‘high emprize. The chivalrous spirit, then, instead of 


having gone long since to its cemetery, yet lives and abides in every 
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young mind, endowed with any portion of the diviner principle. It 
does, indeed, indicate an elementary state, where the passions are in 
conflict both with each other, and with the actual world without, and 
yet a state full of hope; for it evinces that the soul’s powers are ina 
healthful ferment and stir, and that its several elements, through col- 
lision among themselves, and conflict with the exterior world, are 
gradually expurging whatever is factitious and false, and tending 
toward a state of fit subordination and concurrent action. The his- 
tory of chivalry, then, is not merely the history of a particular insti- 
tution of a particularage. ‘The philosopher also sees in it a type of 
the tumultuous yet interesting youth of the individual mind, in every 
age. Leaving it to our readers to verify this suggestion, we proceed 
at once to the task in hand. 

Chivalry was the growth of the Middle or Dark Ages, that vast abyss, 
which was alike the grave of ancient, and the cradle of modern 
civilization. This tract of time, stretching from the beginning of 
the sixth to the close of the sixteenth century, may be well named 
the fabulous age of the modern world. Athwart its gloom, men are 
seen to move ‘as trees walking,’ and its incidents come like ‘ certain 
strange things to our ears.’ It was a period characterized by strong 
individuality ; by gigantic virtues and gigantic crimes ; by picturesque 
institutions and fantastic customs; by frequent revolution and inces- 
sant change. The steady march of government, the supremacy and 
equal administration of law, the undisturbed procession of peaceful 
business and pleasures, which mark our time, were then unknown. 

In these respects, indeed, the Middle Ages resembie the early age 
of every people, the times heralding every civilized state of society. 
A moment’s digression, for which the light thereby cast on our sub- 
ject will win our pardon, will show that the chivalry of the eleventh 
century of our era was not without some parallel at a vastly more 
early date. The magnificent day of Grecian civilization emerged 
from the dun twilight of the age of Orpheus and Hercules, of Minos 
and Rhadamanthus, and of the heroes of the Trojan war. Tradition, 
dim and uncertain, yet shows plainly enough that this was an age of 
convulsion and anarchy, which, intolerant of the wholesome restraints 
of law, suffered avarice and cruelty, ambition and lust, to stalk abroad, 
and ravage at their will. é 

But as in the order of Providence, the world’s desperate necessity 
is ever the sure precursor of a Redeemer, so now the e chivalry 
was born to help and to save. In the half-fabulous H eules, Or- 
pheus, and Minos, we find its three elementary principles imper- 
sonated. Physical force put forth for the chastisement of cruelty and 
oppression ; the influence of art and religion, bent to softening and 
refining the rugged temper of the time ; and a wise and equitable 
legislation, seeking te gather up into harmonious wholeness the 
severed and discordant principles of society. And in Agamemnon and 
Achilles, Ulysses and Ajax, Hector and Sarpedon, we behold the 
feudal chiefs of a primitive day, the Pagan prototypes of Christian 
knighthood, exhibiting the same daring and individual prowess, dis- 
tinguished by the same sensitiveness of honor, and burning with the 
same thirst for adventure, and enthusiasm for military glory. If their 
spirit fell below that of Christian chivalry, it was because they 
lacked that pure womanly influence, and that inspiration from a better 
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religion, which went far toward dignifying even the wildest vagaries 
of the later knight-errantry. The differing character of Pagan and 
Christian chivalry is strikingly illustrated by the diverse character of 
the two most conspicuous aims, toward which their several energies 
were bent. The ten years’ crusade of the Grecian knighthood was 
directed to the rescue of a frail woman from the arms of her elected 
paramour. The crusades of the Christian knighthood sought to wrest 
from the infidel’s contaminating grasp a city which had witnessed the 
most marvellous and beneficent demonstrations of God’s power and 
providence; the humiliation, the sorrows, and the exaltation of the 
Prince of peace ; the occultation and the glorious réappearing of the 
‘bright and morning star.’ 

But to return. Chivalry, as we said, was the growth of the dark 
ages, and first makes its appearance, as a distinct institution, in the 
eleventh century of our era. It resulted not from one but many 
causes ; and in the form it assumed, and the spirit that impelled it, 
may be detected the working of all the main elements of that multi- 


farious and chaotic time. ‘To apprehend, then, its origin and its com- | 


position, will require some consideration of the then state of Europe, 
and of the causes which produced that state. 

The splendid conflagration of Grecian genius had settled down into 
its ashes, only sending up a few transient corruscations, when stirred by 
some casual breeze of circumstance. That mysterious spirit, which 
burned through an entire people, and reared for itself imperishable 
trophies in every field of science, arts, and arms, was waxing faint 
and low. The Pindaric lyre, struck by no lineal hand, was mute. 
The reed of Herodotus was shivered. The stage was no longer trod 
by the ‘ Sophoclean buskin.’ The grove of the academy might be 
standing yet, but it was no more resonant with the murmur of the 
‘Athenian Bee.’ Demosthenes hed lived, Demosthenes had died ; and 
of such there is but one. That concentrated and enthusiastic devo- 
tion to country, which was adequate to creating an Aristides and Leoni- 
das, a Phocion and Epaminondas, and which, kindling through the 
popular mass, enabled a scanty troop to withstand and scatterthe power 
of avast empire, was now all but extinct in the Grecian bosom. And 
so, when the formidable Macedonian appeared, Greece shrank before 
his spear, and bowed beneath his sceptre. 

But meanwhile, a new power had arisen in the world, and was ab- 
sorbing, successively, all other powers into itself. Three hundred 
years anterior to the subversion of Greek independence by Alexander, 
a small troop of outlaws had built a castle on a hill beside the Tiber. 
Here, opening an asylum for adventurers and fugitives from justice, 
they grew numerous, built a city, procured wives by violence, and so 
laid the foundations of the Roman State. An intense and boundless 
ambition ; a bravery and perseverance, which shrank from no peril, 
and halted at no obstacle ; an uncompromising, single-eyed devotion 
to the cause of country; these, the distinctive principles of Rome, 
communicated to this infant people a perpetually onward movement, 
which nothing could either stay or turn aside. Country after country 
passed beneath the wings of the Roman eagle, till, a century and a 
half before Christ, its shadow rested on Greece also. 

But not even thus was the land of Pericles wholly shorn of its in- 
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fluence. The eniaie - Clentien aun: ssoneatlsh into wt interpene- 
trated the Roman mind. Grace and refinement were taught to dwell 
in company with the rugged virtues of a military people, and the 
queen of arms soon learned to contend for other prizes than those of 
battle, and to covet the olive not less than the laurel crown. Glorious 
alike in arts and arms, Rome stood at last on the loftiest pinnacle of 
national greatness, the unchallenged Mistress of the W orld. 

But the hour that comes to all, was drawing on to her also. The 
race of the Cincinnatuses and Catos, of the Scipios and Marcelluses, 
that temperate, s self- denying, sternly-virtuous, patriotic race, whose 
energies were the spring of the Roman greatness, had passed away. 
The Juxury flowing in with the tribute of a conquered world, had 
loosed the rigid joints, and relaxed the iron nerves. The people, who 
for long succeeding generations had sworn a deadly oath against 
kingly rule, now cringed at an imperial footstool, and a Nero and 
Caligula, a Commodus and Caracalla, had perpetrated enormities 
such | as heaven ‘suffers not to go by unnoted. Through the corrup- 
tion universally pervading society, it would seem humanity must have 
died out, but for the special intervention of Providence 
cial intervention was at hand. 

Amid the tangled swamps and dim forests of Germany; over the 
vast wilds of Scythia and Sarmatia; along the mountain sides and 
the wide plateaux of Central Asia; in the chill and snowy regions of 
Scandinavia, covering, like its own Hecla,a heart of fire with an ex- 
terior of ice, were gathering the materials of the successive tempests 
destined to submerge: a power, which, battening on the acquisitions 
of ancestral prowess, and lolling among the memorials of ancient re- 
nown, forgot its own perilous position, and shut its eyes on the open 
book of the future. Franks, Goths, and Vandals, Huns, Normans, 
and Lombards, such are the names of the principal barbarian tribes, 
whose office it was, under Providence, at once to chastise the vices 
of a degenerate people, and to replenish the veins of a decrepid 
civilization with the healthful life-current of a vigorous though savage 
youth. Their aggressions, commenc ing as early as the middle of the 
third century, contioned, with little cessation, till the closing part of 
the eighth, when the chief part of Europe fell beneath the sway of 
Charlemagne, the Frank. 

And so the magnificent structure, reared by the labor of a thousand 
years, was now lying in ruins. That form of human nature and of 
human society, w hich bore the name of Roman, was no more. Out 
of the ingredients of its composition, s scattered and réabsorbed into 
the general mass of things, it remained for successive generations to 
coustruct the edifice of modern civilization. 

The tendency of these scattered elements of society, in passing 
through the process of re-combination, was toward that system of 
civil relations, which, matured, vas oslind the Feudal System. This, 
from its so close connexion with chivalry, demands a brief conside- 
ration. The roots of the feudal system must, questionless, be sought 
in the customs of the barbarous tribes that overran the Roman em- 
pire. Each of these acknowledged one principal chief. One- -third 
part of the countries conquered was left to the original owners, while 
the remaining two-thirds were appropriated by ‘the conquerors to 


Such spe- 
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their own use. These two-thirds were distributed by the chief, in 
different proportions, among his followers, to be held by them during 
life, under the name of benefices or fiefs, on condition that they ren- 
dered military services, when called on, of a duration proportioned 
to the value of the fief. The holders of these fiefs were called Leodes, 
or Freemen. The original inhabitants, occupying the remaining third 
of the soil, bore generally the name of serfs, or bondmen. They 
carried on almost the whole agriculture of the country, and sustained, 
too, the entire burden of taxation. ‘The freeman, exempt from labor 
and tribute, hunted and fished, or engaged in military expeditions, 
either at his superior s call, or of his own inclination. Such was the 
state of things, previous to the reign of Charlemagne, which covered 
the latter part of the eighth and the fore part of the ninth centuries. 
This great man stands préeminent and alone in the European 
annals of his time. Rising out of the midst of darkness, he filled 
the whole neighboring world with light, and with the extinction of 
his life, the light of Europe seemed also to go out. We do not, in- 
deed, think with Mr. James, that the condition of mankind, after his 
death, was as though he had never been. For it is our faith, be it 
wisdom or folly, that no truly great mind ever beams on earth in 
vain, or expends its energies for nought. The fruits of its labors may, 
indeed, apparently be destroyed. So may you see the mighty Missis- 
sippi dissever and sweep away whole acres of its banks, with all their 
goodly garniture. The stately trees, the growth of innumerable 
years, with the clambering plants that were their decoration, are swal- 
lowed up and disappear in the turbid current. But the end is not yet. 
Following the stream downward, you will at last find these trees and 
shrubs lodged against some projecting headland, or shallow part of 
the river’s bed. On this solid basis, the soil gradually accumulates 
and rises above the brim of the waters. bBy-and-by a soft green 
steals over the surface, and shrubs put out, and young trees lift their 
heads, till at last a complete and fruitful landscape greets our sight. 
And could we track as well the course of moral, as of physical phe- 
nomena, we might, beyond all doubt, assign to the splendid genius of 
Charlemagne a specific and important agency in the development 
-* 


< 


of modern civilization. 

But however this may be, certain it is, that the times immediately 
following his death, were peculiarly times of confusion and anarchy. 
The heirs of his throne were a feeble race; and presuming on their 
weakness, the great crown-vassals, dukes, marquises, and counts, put 
forward and made good the then novel claim, that the vassal owned 
an hereditary interest in the fief derived from the crown, and pos- 
sessed, therefore, the right of transmitting it to the eldest son, sub- 
ject only to the performance of the original conditions. Hence they 
proceeded to apportion their land&to smaller proprietors, on the same 
conditions as they had received theni, viz., the rendering of military 
service to themselves. ‘Thus every great vassal established for him- 
self the prerogatives of a sovereign prince, such as administering 
justice, making laws, coining money, and the like. These petty prin- 
ces were often at war with one another, and yet at all times agreed 
in encroaching on the less powerful chiefs, who were unable effectu- 
ally to resist them. Hence it resulted, that many of the smaller, as 
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also some of the larger barons, resorted to a half-robber life, building 
strong-holds among inaccessible rocks, and then sallying forth to ra- 
vage and spoil, plundering the defenceless traveller, and carrying off 
captives, and holding them to ransom. In this universal predominance 
of might over right, it was inevitable that the smaller allodial pro- 
prietors, who held immediately of the kings, and the serfs descended 
from the original conquered inhabitants, should occupy a most preca- 
rious position ; since, attached to none of the great barons, they were 
exposed to be harassed and pillaged by all. 

At such a crisis it was, and out of the bosom of such turmoil and 
distress, that Chivalry arose. Some poor barons, compassionating 
the misery about them, and probably, too, suffering under the oppres- 
sion of more powerful lords, banded together for the express purpose 
of redressing wrongs, and protecting the helpless innocent. This 
their object, distinctly avowed and put prominently forward, appealed 
directly and forcibly to those generous feelings, which no condition 
of society can utterly extinguish in man. The Church, which, however 
faulty, has, to do it justice, been generally found the friend of the 
friendless, and the protector of the weak, gave its benediction to an 
undertaking so noble; and thus chivalry, at its outset, was clothed with 
somewhat of the sanctity of religion. The populace hailed with re- 
verent enthusiasm those who thus stood forth as their champions ; nor, 
indeed, could any class withhold respect from men, who, from no 
motive of possible self-interest, but from the impulse of simple phi- 
lanthropy, thus struck for innocence and right. The chivalrous spirit 
spread, and applications became frequent for admission into this 
heroic band. Each knight originally had the prerogative of creating 
others without limit, so that, from being a simple engagement among 
a few brave, generous men, chivalry soon expanded into a mighty in- 
stitution. In consequence, however, of this so rapid growth, it soon 
became manifestly needful to frame such rules as might bar the intru- 
sion of unworthy members. We have no documents specifying the 
precise period when the chivalric order was first distinguished from 
others by fixed regulations. All concur, however, in fixing this pe- 
riod somewhere in the eleventh century. The laws and ceremonies 
which marked the institution, were probably introduced slowly, and 
at irregular intervals, as occasion might dictate; and being at last 
collected and arranged, constituted the body of its ceremonial law. 
The members of the order are, in our tongue, called knights ; a word 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon ‘ knecht,’ signifying servant, and used 
to distinguish the select attendants of a prince. ‘The French, cheva- 
lier, horseman, and the German, ritter, rider, better define the thing 
meant; for the knight was, by distinction, a mounted warrior. Among 
the Celtic tribes originally occupying Gaul, the cavalry service took 
precedence of all others. And among the Romans, the equites, or 
horsemen, constituted one order of nobility in the state. So that the 
honor thus habitually associated with the equestrian service, together 
with the necessities of the roving life of the knighthood, account for 
the fact of the knights being horse-back warriors. The character of 
chivalry, in its palmy state, may perhaps best be gathered from a 
glance at the leading features of the discipline to which its aspirants 
were subjected. The ranks of the order were recruited, with few 
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exceptions, Senses the deaiatinanse of the aeuinuns conquerors of the 
soil. The future knight entered, at the early age of seven, on the spe- 
cific routine of knightly training. He was usually sent from home, 
even the most opulent parents preferring to commit the education of 
their sons to those whom parental tenderness would not bias to miti- 
gate the severity of the discipline needful to fit the pupil for his after 
career. The prevalence of the feudal system having made of each 
baron’s household a smaller court, there was, of course, found there 
much of the polish and courtesy of manners naturally pertaining to 
royal circles. The boy’s first place, on entering such a household, 
was that of page, or valet, which, though including every sort of 
attendance on his lord’s person, even to the serving at table, was 
counted not degrading, but honorable, and was filled by the baron’ 3 
own children and kindred. Meanwhile, he was put to all gymnastic 
exercises suited to invigorate the body, while, by continually min- 
gling with the castle-guests, and rendering them all needful service, he 
gradually acquired that peculiar grace of manner, which was an es- 
sential trait in the character of the true knight. He was much, too, 
among the women of the household, who gave their special and sys- 
tematic attention to instructing him in his duty to God and to the 
ladies, instilling into his susceptible mind that refined Platonic idea 
of love, which constituted so prominent a feature of chivalry. The 
influence of chivalry on the condition of woman was so remarkable 
in itself, and has been so favorite a theme with such as have preceded 
us on this subject, that we feel bound to give it, in brief, a special 
consideration. 

Among heathen nations generally, woman has been barred of her 
true place. The savage has made her a drudge. Even the culti- 
vated Greek and Roman were far from counting her an equal. At 
best, she was but a rare flower, to be set in a costly vase; a singing- 
bird, to be prisoned in a gilded cage. but the German tribes, espe- 
cially the Goths, the subverters of Rome’s western empire, were 
in this respect a singular exception to savage life in general. Their 
women, Tacitus tells us, were not only respected, but held in vene- 
ration, and regarded as the recipients, often, of the spirit of divina- 
tion. Respect for woman, then, was an inheritance of the chivalrous 
order from its remote ancestry. 

Another cause working toward the same result, was the considera- 
tion awarded to the Virgin Mary, in the then prevailing Catholic reli- 
gion. As the mystic maid and mother —the virgin parent of the im- 
maculate One — she was regarded with a mingling of tenderness, and 
love, and religious awe. By this her apotheosis, a hallowing influ- 
ence was reflected on her whole sex, and in the firmament of chivalry 
woman was set as ‘a bright, particular star,’ shedding inspiration 
and guidance alike on the child and the man. 

Again : the very purpose of chivalry, which was the vindication of 
weakness and innocence, naturally bore a very special reference to 
woman. For, however potent in her influence over those alive to her 
charms, against brute violence she has no defence. To an order, then, 
whose vocation it was to champion the defenceless, woman advanced 
claims of all others the most undeniable. From these causes com- 
bined, a high and mystical homage to the fair sex, sublimed often into 
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the fantastic and extravagant, became a prominent feature of chivalry. 

The knight was accustomed to elect some fair one, as the object of 
his Platonic devotion, and to clothe her, in his enthusiastic imagination, 

with all ideal virtues and graces. In honor of her, he braved every 
hazard, and wrought all noble deeds ; and to receive from her a smile, 
an approving word, or asimple coronet of flowers, was to him an ex- 
ceeding great reward. ‘Such views and seatiments were assiduously 
inculcated on the young candidate for knighthood, from his earliest 
years. 

At fourteen, the page was usually advanced to the higher grade of 
Squire, and with the accompaniment of solemn religious rites, his short 
dagger was exchanged for the manly sword. The severity of his 
physical discipline was increased. T he muscular strength and power 
of endurance, thus gradually formed, were such as, in these effemi- 
nate days, would seem incredible. We read of one fighting from 
noon till sunset, under the burning sun of Palestine, cased in thick 
iron, and another swimming against a torrent, armed cap-a-pie. The 
knights of the recent Eglintoun tournament, as we read, could not, 
without aid, mount on horse-back, when clad in that armor in which 
their prototypes were wont to mount without even putting foot in 
stirrup. The Squire, while he continued to perform many of the 
duties of the page, was also allowed to follow his lord to battle, 
and render various services there. In the ordinary course, he re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood at the age of tw enty-one. For 
some great and gallant feat, he was often admitte d into the order 
earlier, and on rare occasions, was made knight, with abridged cere- 
monies, even on the battle-field. But ordinarily his initiation took 
place at times of some great military ceremony, or on days conse- 
crated by the church to some peculiar solemnity, as Easter, Pente- 
cost, or Christmas. The ceremonial of his saduation was of the most 
imposing description, and fitted to impress deeply the duties then 
voluntarily assumed. It was with similar views, that the German 
tribes were accustomed publicly to invest their young men with arms, 
on coming of age, as the Roman youth had, on the same occasion, 
been publicly clothed with the toga virilis. 

Among the knight’s vows at his induction, was an oath to protect, 
at his utmost risk, the cause of religion ; to redress such wrongs, and 
extirpate such evil customs, as fell within his reach; to defend the 
widow and the orphan, and protect the female sex generally ; to be 
loyal to his king, chief, or lord ; and finally, to hold fast to the strictest 
purity, temperance, and integrity. 

The first thing after receiving knighthood was usually a long jour- 
ney into foreign countries, for the trial of his strength and skill in 
jousting with other knights ; for perfecting himself in 1 the requisitions 
of chivalry, by studying the demeanor of such celebrated champions 
as he met; and for fuelling his chivalrous ardor by the hearing of the 
famous exploits of the day, which, through these knightly. rovers, 
were sounded over the world. The romantic literature of the middle 
ages, dealing so largely in giants, enchanters, and diablerie, owes not 
a little to this custom of knights wandering armed through Europe. 
It required no great stretch of imagination to find enchanted castles 
in the strong-holds of the robber-chiefs perched among the difficult 
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crags, or buried in iin pathless eeunes to see in dine ‘eben 
chie fs, giants delighting in the groans of helpless innocence shut up 
in prison by devilish magic; and inthe knight, whose strong arm un- 
barred the dungeon, and set free the prisoned warrior, or lady bright, 
to behold a more than mortal prowess. 

Another means of strengthening chivalrous sentiments, and of per- 
fecting the knight in the use of arms, was the tournament, in its seve- 
ral kinds. After the descriptions of this exercise fesvished by more 
than one writer of our day, we shall not, as we need not, attempt it. 
Suffice it to say, it was a scene most imposing and animating, and 
admirably suited to effect its aim. It was indeed, a rough sport (for 
rarely did one pass without loss of life,) but then silken "plays would 
ill have matched an age of iron. 

Such was the education of the knights ; such the spirit of chivalry. 
Within the compass of the elev enth century, chivalry wrought its 
way through the several countries of Europe. Allied, as it was with 
the two leading principles of society, the church and the feudal sys- 
tem, one thing only was needed to enthrone it as the predominant 
power of the European world, and that was some great enterprise, 
of which it should be both the origin and the actuating soul. At the 
close of this century, such an enterprise did in fact offer itself. 

That Palestine, the scene of such transcendant manifestations of 
the divine power and purposes, should be an object of reverence to 
Christians, was natural enough. Accordingly, from the recognition 
of Christianity by Constantine, at the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, we find the subjects of the Roman empire esteeming it almost 
a sacred duty to visit the scenes of our Saviour’s earthly career. While 
the Holy Land was a Roman province, this pilgrimage was tolerably 
easy and safe. But, about the middle of the seventh century, it passed 
beneath the sway of the Saracens. Still a considerable measure of 
tolerance was extended to Christian pilgrims, by several successive 
Califs, especially by Haroun al Raschid, the hero of oriental story, 
and contemporary of Charlemagne, between whom and himself there 
passed many acts of friendly courtesy, refreshing to witness in that 
barbarous age. But under the Califs of the Fatemite dynasty, com- 
mencing A. D., 878, the pilgrims began to suffer persecution, and with 
the subjugation of Palestine, a. p., 1065, by the Turks from Central 
Asia, the insults, extortions, and cruelties heaped on the pilgrims, 
made their journey extremely perilous and painful. The passion for 
pilgrimage was not, however, thus extinguished, and about this time, 
it was tenfold augmented by the misinterpretation of an Apocalyptic 
prophecy, whence 2 it was inferred that the millenium of Christ’s earth- 
ly reign being completed, the day of judgment was at hand. The 
survivors of this hazardous pilgrimage brought back accounts of gross 
insults cast on the Christian faith, and of savage cruelties inflicted 
both on the pilgrims and on the Christian inhabitants of Palestine. 
By these narratives all Europe came at length to be agitated, and a 
train was laid, needing but a fit hand to fire it, in order to explode in 
desolating wrath on the persecuting infidel. 

The identical man for the crisis had been fashioned by the times, 
in Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, in Northern France. Of 


his early history little is known, save that, being first a soldier, he be- 
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came afterward a priest, we finally a Sigel. noted far “adi near for 
his sanctity. Like others, he made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
his vehement temper was wrought up to frenzy by witnessing Turkish 
sacrilege and cruelty. He conferred much with Simeon, the Chris- 
tian patriarch of Jerusalem, and it was agreed between them that 
Peter should endeavor to stir up Europe to the redemption of the 
Holy City. Bearing letters from the patriarch to Pope Urban II. and 
the European princes, Peter sped back to Italy. The Pope entered 
warmly into his views, promised to second him with his whole influ- 
ence, and despatched ‘him through Europe to preach the deliverance 
of Palestine. 

The Hermit’s fervid eloquence was not poured forth in vain. The 
heart of Europe beat tumultuously with a sympathetic enthusiasm, 
and the loud and unanimous call of the nations was toarms. The 
Pope followed up the impulse thus communicated, by convoking two 
successive councils, and urging on the priests, princes, and nobles of 
Europe, with the whole power both of his office and his eloquence, 
the holy enterprise of redeeming the captivity of Zion. By these, 
the joint efforts of the Hermit and the Pope, a motion and direction 
were imparted to the enthusiasm of Europe, which issued in six suc- 
cessive crusades. 

The history of these crusades neither our limits permit, nor our 
purpose requires us to relate. For a summary narrative, well exe- 
cuted, we would refer our readers to Mr. James. Their immediate 
result was to rescue the Holy Land, and to establish on the throne of 
David a dynasty of Christian kings. But only seventy years after 
Godfrey of Bouillon had grasped the sceptre of Jerusalem, the star 
of the splendid Saladin went up, and the cross veiled before the 
crescent. But though the labors and blood of millions were thus 
lavished in vain, as concerning their immediate object, the perma- 
nent deliverance of Palestine, yet it is not the less true, that the 
crusades were, on the whole, as ‘beneficial in their effects, as worthy 
in their design. At the time of the preaching of the first crusade 
at the Council of Clermont, all Europe was in a state of convulsion. 
The feudal barons were universally at war, and mutual pillage, sack, 
and massacre, were the order of the day. The drawing off of their 
jatring energies into one great foreion enterprise, was followed by 
comparative domestic quiet, and some scope was afforded for the 
healing and illuminating ministrations of peace. The crusades, too, 
may be set down as causing the abolition of the worst features of the 
feudal system, and the more equal diffusion of liberty and property, 
since, in order to raise money for these e xpeditions, the barons had 
recourse to selling their estates, and kings to selling immunities to 
towns and corporations. ‘The transportation of the immense multi- 
tudes of the crusaders from Europe to Asia, and the opening of a 
free intercourse between the east and west, communicated an im- 
pulse to ship-building, navigation, commerce, and the arts, to which 
we are indebted not a little for that immense commerce, which now 
girdles the globe, the physical science, which has explored so success- 
fully the hiding-places of nature, and the arts, which have tamed the 
elements, and made them the bond-servants of man. 

Again, the light of Roman civilization had not yet gone out in the 
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east, for a descendant of the Czsars still held, though with an uncer- 
tain grasp, the sceptre of Constantinople. The crusading hosts, there- 
fore, were brought in contact with modes of life, and social usages, 
far more refined and polished than their own. Some germs of civility 
were thus plucked from the very bosom of war, and being trans- 
planted to Europe, there took root and sprang up, and contributed 
not a little to the furtherance of social improvement. 

And then, as to the justice of the crusading wars, which it is fash- 
ionable to decry, and as to their ostensible grounds, which it is cus- 
tomary to pronounce altogether frivolous, it ‘ought to be said plainly, 
that if ever wars are justifiable, these were so; and if ever the mo- 
tives to war are praiseworthy, the motives to these deserve the title. 
The spirit which arrayed Europe against Asia, was compassion for 
brethren cruelly op pressed, and the object aimed at was to wrest from 
a barbarous race a territory which they held only by the right of the 
sword, and to roll back from Europe the encroaching tide of aggres- 
sion, by a people whose invariable alter natives to the “conquered were 
the Rov an, bondage, or death. Compare the spirit and the avowed 
grounds of that thirty years’ war, in which thousands died by fraternal 
hands to determine whether the white or the red rose should bloom 
on the brow of English royalty, or of that war, in which millions 
were sacrificed to decide whether a disgusting Bourbon, or a selfish 
Bonaparte, should wear the diadem of Fr rance ; with the spirit and 
grounds of a war, to which men were urged by pity for the woes, and 
indignation at the wrongs, of their brethren; by the desire to secure 
for Christian piety the opportunity to pour itself out on the very spot 
sanctified by the footsteps of the Redéemer ; make this comparison, 
and then pronounce whether the grounds of the great conflicts of the 
comparatively civilized fifteenth, and the vauntingly illuminated nine- 
teenth centuries, do not, in the nobleness and elevation, fall far beneath 
those of the crusading wars of the benighted eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries. But, in the crusades, we behold the culmina- 
tion of chivalry. Its course thenceforward was one of decline. It 
had fulfilled its mission, and like all outward ences of human 
energy, must needs go down to its dust. 

The first in date among the causes that wrought its downfall, was 
the substitution of w orldly rewards for that simple glory which was the 
knight’s original inspiration. Princes naturally cov eted the aid of a 
body so potent as the knighthood, and to secure it, proposed external 
honors and motives, wholly at variance with the primitive spirit of 
chivalry. Thus metamorphosed into a political engine, chivalry 
fared as religion has ever done, when allied with the State ; it lost 
its simplicity and its healthful energies 

Again: the invention of gunpowder in the fourteenth century so 
revolutionized the art of war, as to render nought all knightly powers. 
For what availed individual bravery, and strength, and skill in arms, 
when the cowardly manikin, whose trembling finger could scarce 
pull his trigger, was an overmatch for Arthur Pendragon’ s self, with 
excalibar and casing steel ? 

And, finally, the dev elopment of civilization, by reducing to order 
the warring elements of society, and strengthening the hands of 
government and law, withdrew the very props on which the insti- 
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tution of chivalry leaned. The functions of the knight were assumed 
by the civil magistrate, and the chastisement of wrong-doers, alas, 
for romance ! was transferred to the hands of sheriff, jailor and hang- 
man. And so chivalry, having fulfilled its allotment, went down into 
the cemetery of departed things: 


‘The knights are dust, 
Their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.’ 


It now remains only to trace the relation of chivalry and of the age 
in which it flourished, to modern civilization. It is the custom to speak 
of the middle ages, as times of barbarism unredeemed, presenting 
to the historical student little else than one solid mass of gloom. 
With this custom we cannot fallin. Be they called ages of darkness, 
but it was the darkness of a cloud burdened with the fertilizing trea- 
sures of the rain; the darkness of a current floating a bark freighted 
with all precious things. It ili beseems the lusty summer and foed- 
ful autumn to slur the barren winter and the immature spring. And, 
in the middle ages, what do we behold, but the winter and the spring 
that preceded and prepared our riper time? A season when Nature 
was carrying on her mysterious processes in secret, and her central 
fire was burning and working toward the surface, there finally to break 
out in the green exuberance that gladdens our sight? The middle 
ages were not, indeed, marked by the diffusion and equalization of 
intelligence, that characterize our day. But its firmament was by 
no means bare of luminaries, as is avouched by the names of Char- 
Jemagne and Alfred, of Abelard and | Aquinas, of Roger Bacon and 
Wickhiff, and of Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, and Chaucer. Such 
then were no minims in the world of genius and learning, nor did 
the contemporaries of such*stumble in utter darkness. In truth, of 
all those profuse and magnificent growths in science, literature and 
art, which are the enjoyment and glory of our time, there is scarce 
one for the planting of which we are not indebted to the middle ages. 
And therefore do we protest against the imputation of sheer barba- 
rism, which it is customary to stamp upon them. 

Milton has rendered a noble testimony to the influence of their lite- 
tature, by reckoning it among the means of nourishing within him that 
sublime virtue which made him a glory to humanity. ‘I betook my- 
self,’ says he, ‘ among those lofty fables and romances, which recount 
in solemn cantos the deeds ‘of knighthood founded by our victorious 
kings, and from thence had in renown all over christendom. There 
I read it in the oath of every knight, that he should defend, at the 
expense of his best blood, or of his life, if it so befel him, the honor 
and chastity of virgin or matron, from whence even then I learned 
what a noble virtue chastity sure must be, tothe defence of which so 
many worthies, by such a dear adventure of themselves, had sworn. 
So that these books proved to me so many incitements to the love and 
steadfast observation of virtue.’ 

We shall dismiss our subject with a brief consideration of the 
alleged defects of the institution of chivalry, and of the benefits it 
unquestionavly conferred upon the world. 

t has been one charge against chivalry, that it was warlike, and ever 
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appealed to the sword to decide the conflicting pretensions of justice. 
Were chivalry to be looked at as an external and a permanent insti- 
tution, the charge would be valid. But, regarded as an institution 
created by the circumstances of a particular age, and taking a shape 
suited to the wants of that age, the charge is nought. That the 
knight grasped the sword, was not from the impulse of the essential 
spirit of chivalry, but on compulsion of the times, that made him 
knight. Different states of society demand different means to work 
the same results. To effect certain purposes, both noble and useful, 
Chivalry grasped the instruments, and the only instruments, which the 
age had fashioned to its hands. ‘These instruments were those of 
war. 

And what is war ? Simply the shock of antagonist forces, be these 
what they may, opinions, passions, tastes, or W hat not. ‘These oppo- 
sing forces, by a natural necessity, covet the annihilation, or the sub- 
jection of each other, and this they may aim to effect either with or 
without the intervening concussion of physical masses. In the for- 
mer case, we designate their collision by the technical term war ; in 
the latter, by controversy, or some equivalent term. But it is clear 
they are both equally manifestations of the self-same radical principle. 
There is, therefore, as much war in the world now, though the Tem- 
ple of Janus has so long been shut, as in any former age. And so 
jong as men shall differ in opinion, feelings, or taste — and when or 
how can it be otherwise ?— so long must there be war on the earth. 

However, in a highly civilized and thoroughly christianized society, 
such differences are put forward in the spirit of peace, and their col- 
lision serves to strike out truth, and open up the way of improve- 
ment. But in rude and primitive times, adverse principles are too 
vehement and sharp, environed with too few restraining and modi- 
fying influences, to adjust their hostility merely by argumentation, 
or any other weapon from the armory of spiritual conflict. The 
weapons of their warfare are carnal. ‘Their antipathy betakes itself 
to the intermediation of physical masses; and differing men meet 
and impinge in the shock of battle. 

Just so it is with the tamers of a virgin soil. They must needs 
struggle incessantly and fiercely with beast and reptile ; with hunger, 
and cold, and storm; with sickness, privation, and casualty in its thou- 
sand forms. With the clearing up of the country, and the gathering 
of its population into villages, the wild animal is exterminated or ex- 
pelled; and so, though a contest must still be waged with physical 
wants and elementary inclemencies, man is better furnished with ap- 
pliances to wage it successfully. In the immaturity, then, of society, 
war, which, in some guise, holds perpetual fellow ‘ship with humanity, 
takes the peculiar modification of ¢ lashing physical forces. Chivalry, 
therefore, was warlike from the necessity of the times that produced 
it. Itdid not, however, stand forth as the advocate and friend of war, 
but rather as the friend and harbinger of peace to come. For it 
grasped a rod of chastisement for the ‘spoiler and oppressor, and pro- 
claimed itself the champion and vindicator of weakness, defenceless- 
ness, and right. It did, indeed, cast the sword into one side of the 
scales of justice, but, unlike the juggling Gaul, it did so because cru- 
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elty and wrong rer iauiten the see It ‘ealalgenel the ferocity 
of war by mingling with its usages a courtesy, humanity, and fairness 
unknown before, and thus, by diminishing the springs that feed it, 

wrought toward its final extinction. So do our woodmen kindle on 

the outskirts of a burning forest antagonist fires, which serve to check 
the spread of the conflagration, and cause it to die out with the con- 

sumption of the material alre: ady seized upon. The military cha- 
racter of chivalry cannot, then, be counted a stigma on an institution 

born of an age of war, and aiming to work out peace by the only 

fitting implements in its possession. Little, therefore, too little to 

call for present notice, remains to qualify, in our contemplation, the 

nobleness of the spirit that produced it, and the beneficence of the 
results it accomplished. 

One effect of chivalry was to redeem from almost a dead letter to 
life and vigorous activity, the second great law of the christian statute 
book; the law of brotherly love ; the law of sympathy with, and in- 
terest in, man simply as man. To love their friends and hate their 
foes, was the prime precept of the Pagancode. The bounds of kin- 
dred and country, the lines traced by pride, interest, and other perso- 
nal considerations, pagan charity rarely overstepped. Christian love 
was of a far other strain. It ‘ passed the flaming bounds of space 
and time ;’ it owned no restrictions on its exercise ; it had a hearing 
ear, a responsive heart, and a helping hand, for wronged and suftering 
humanity, in whatever clime and under every sky. That a principle 
so high and pure should have been obstructed in its action, and 
indeed almost buried from sight by the falsities of the Pagan philo- 
sophy, and the crude notions of a thousand barbarous tribes, that ob- 
truded their joint companionship on the religion of Christ, was in no 
wise to be marvelled at. It but shared the lot of its divine Author. 
In redeeming it from its thraldom, and sending it abroad on its mis- 
sion o* cood, chiv alry exerted a most conspicuous agency. For it 
openly and avowedly took its stand on the side of the innocent, the 
helpless, the wronged. It acknowledged their rightful and indefea- 
sible claims to its services. And whether on the narrow field of an 
unsettled district, or on the broad battle-ground of the crusades, it 
put forth its best might from the impulse of a disinterestedness but 
slightly tainted with personal alloy. 

Again, as we have hinted before, chivalry served as the agent of 
christianity in redeeming woman to the possession of something like 
equality in right and privilege with the stronger sex. By that might, 
which makes the right of ruder times, woman, inferior in brute 
strength to man, has been held by him in subjection. Save in the re- 
markablo exception of the German tribes, we are not aware that 
savage life furnishes an instance, where woman has been dealt with 
as man’s equal companion. Nor does heathen civilization much vary 
the picture. We, indeed, meet with individuals like Semiramis, 
Aspasia, and Zenobia, Volumnia, Portia, and Cornelia, women who 
have broken the bonds of proscription, and vindicated for themselves 
a determinate and equal allotment in society. But where do we find 
indications that the sex, as such, were ever counted worthy the con- 
fidence and equal companionship of man? It is a remark of the 
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profound and acute Schlegel, that even in the most spiendid models 
of the Greek literature, there is a lamentable deficiency, a Jack of a 
certain indefinable charm and shadowy delicacy of tint, which cha- 
racterize the best literature of a social state, wherein woman, holding 
her just place, and enjoying a proper culture, tinctures with her pecu- 
liar influence the springs of thought, sentiment, and feeling, in the 
popular mind. 

It was reserved for chivalry, embodying the spirit of christianity, 
to demolish this old, moss-grown bastile of the social state, and re- 
store its captives to freedom, and the rights and prerogatives of free- 
dom. An institution having for tts avow wed aim to redress the injured 
and protect the weak, could not, of course, overlook the wrongs of a 
whole sex, reduced, through its mere weakness, to a slavish subjec- 
tion. And herein did it give expression to the spirit of that religion, 
which proclaimed itself the friend of the friendless, and the helper 
of the helpless, and which assigned to moral qualities an everlasting 
superiority over physical force. 

The first result of these efforts in behalf of the sex was, naturally 
enough, a strong réaction in its favor, and from a slave woman was 
exalted to a demi-goddess, and more invested with the sanctity of 
worship, than approached with the freedom of equal companionship. 
But this exaggeration of sentiment gradually wore away, without car- 
rying with it the valuable results of which it was the factitious 
accompaniment. 

And so chivalry bequeathed to the world the woman of modern 
society ; the equal associate and friend of man; the ornament of his 
prosperity, and the immoveable pillar of bis adversity ; his counsellor 
in straits, in despondency his availing consolation ; the life and charm 
of the social group, and the queen and presiding genius of that little 
happiest of kingdoms, home; the nurse, guardian, and inspiration of 
the rising age, and the missionary bearing Tefinement and humanizing 
influences to the remotest nooks and recesses of society. 

Such are in part the benefits for which modern times stand indebted 
to chivalry. The institution, in its outward form, has departed with 
the age that gave it life. But its spirit yet lives, for it was of a 
higher than mortal strain. Nor lives alone. Its name is no longer 
Jacob, but Israel, for it has mightily prevailed. It now wears not 
one, but a thousand forms; for wherever you witness disinterested, 
self-denying endeavors put forth in behalf of man, there you see 
impersonated the spirit of chivalry. Wheresoever you behold the 
missionary, having no breast-plate but that of righteousness, no shield 
but that of faith, no helmet but that of salvation, and no sword save 
the sword of the Spirit, going out to encounter the giant shapes of su- 
perstition and vice, for the rescue of oppressed and degraded man; 
wherever you behold a Howard ‘plunging into the depths of dun- 
geons, and diving into the infection of hospitals, in his circumnavi- 
gation of charity ; wherever you behold a I*ry rising superior to the 
shrinking delicacy of her sex, to bear a message of love and redemp- 
tion to the debased and lost; wherever you “behold a man of God 
penetrating the squalid recesses where hopeless Poverty hides itself, 
and presenting the key that unlocks treasures which no rust can cor- 
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rupt and no thief steal; wherever you behold a Lafayette exiling 
himself from all the Leust holds dearest, staking the hopes and aspi- 
rations of his youth, and putting life itself in imminent jeopardy, to 
break the oppressor ’s rod, and set the oppressed stranger free, there 
you behold, incarnate and shining with a far greater than its primitive 
effulgence and beauty, the genuine spirit of chivalry ! 

A benison, then, lie evermore on the chivalry of the olden time! 
Like a dream it hath passed away. But, like a dream of heaven, 
it leaves us inspired with noble impulses and high resolves for the 
accomplishment of the tasks, and the encounter of the trials, of earth ! 














SPEARING. 








BY ALFRED B. STREET, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘THE FORKREST-WALK,’ ETC. 









Tne lake’s gold and purple have vanished from sight, 
And the gli ummer of twilight is merged into night. 
= he woods on the borders in b! ackness are massed, 
And the watersin motionless ebony glassed ; 
T} he stars that first spangled the pearl of the west, 
Are lost in the brig! it blazing crowds of the rest; 
Light the torch ! — launch the boat! — for to- night we are here 
The salmon, the quick-darting salmon, to spear. 












Let us urge our light craft, by the push of the oar, 
Through the serpent-like stems of the lilies near shore: 
Weare free — turn the prow to yon crescent- oer cove 
Made black by the di »wn- hanging boughs of its grove 
The meek eddy-gurgle that whirls at our dip, 
Sounds low as the w ine-bead which bursts on the lip. 
On the lake, from the flame of our torch, we behold 
A pyramid pictured in spangles of gold, 
While the marble-like depths, on each side of the blaze, 
Is full of gray sparkles, f ur in as we gaze. 
From his bank-she ltered nook, the loon utters his cry, 

And the night-hawk darts down with a rush, from on ‘high : 
In gutturals hoarse, on his green, slimy log, 
To his shrill piping tribe, croaks the patriarch frog ; 
And the bleat and the bark from the banks mingle ‘aint 
With the anchorite whippoorwill’s mournful complaint. 



















We glide in the cove — let the torch be flared low, 
And the spot,where our victim is lurking, ’t will show ; 

Mid the twigs of this dead sunken tree-top he lies, 

Let the spear be poised quick, or good-bye to our prize. 
Down it darts — to the blow our best efforts are beut, 

And a white bubbling streak shows its ramd deseent ; 

We grasp it, as upward it shoots through the air, 

Three cheers for our luck ! — our barbed victim is there ! 
Give way, boys! give way, boys! our prow points to shore, 
Give way, boys! give way, boys! our labor is o’er. 

As the black mass of forest our torch-light receives, 

It breaks into groups of trunks, branches, and leaves ; 

On his perch in the hemlock, we ’ve blinded with li ight 

Yon gray-headed owl — see him flutter from sight! 

And the orator frog, as we gild with the glow, 

Stops his speech with a groan, and dives splashing below, 
One long and strong pull — the prow grates on the sand, 
Three cheers for our luck, boys! as spring we to land. 
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WRITTEN BY COLONEL WILLIAM L. STONE, FOR MR, HENRY RUSSELL. 





Txose locks, those ebon locks, now playing 
In clust ring ringlets round thy brow, 

Or down thy snowy bosom straying, 
In dark and glossy tresses now; 

Those eyes, those brilliant eyes, now beaming 
In living light, ike yonder star, 

Or like the liquid diamond gleaming, 

As shoot their glances bright and far : 





Those cheeks, those cheeks, through which is rushing 
The rosy current, mantling there, 
Now like the damask sweetly blushing, 
Now like the fra; grant lily fair : 
Those lips, those lips, that smile in gladness, | as 
Sweetas the nectar they distil, if 
That lisp nor thought nor word of sadness, 
And shame the nightingale at will : 


That form, that form, of beauty’s moulding, 
That moves in light and loveliness, 

Each proud, elastic step unfolding 
In every line, a sweeter grace ; 

Ah, what are all! — those tresses darkling 
That form, those lips, and cheeks so fair, 
Those star-lit eyes, like diamonds sparkling, 
Unless the mrvp is radiant there? 












THE BERMUDAS. 


A SHAKSPERIAN RESEARCH: 





BY THE AU THOR OF THE SKETCH-EBOOK 





Wao did not think, till within these foure yeares, but tat these islands had been rather a habi- 
tation for Divells, than fitfor men to dwell in? Whodid not hate the name, when hee was on land, 
and shun the place when he was on the seas? But behold the misprision and conceits of the world! 
For true and large experience hath now told us,it is one of the sweetest paradises that be upon 


earth.’ ‘A Pviaine Descript. or THE Barmupas:’ 1613. 
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In the course of a voyage home from England, our ship had been 
struggling, for two or three weeks, with perverse head-winds, and a 
stormy sea. It was in the month of May, yet the weather had at 
times a wintry sharpness, and it was apprehended that we were in the 
neighborhood of floating islands of ice, which at that season of the 
year drift out of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, and sometimes occa- 
sion the wreck of noble ships. 

Wearied out -by the continued opposition of the elements, our 
captain at length bore away to the south, in hopes of catching the 
expiring breath of the trade-winds, and making what is called the 
southern passage. A few days wrought, as it were, a magical ‘sea 
change’ in every thing around us. We seemed to emerge into a dif- 
ferent world. The late dark and angry sea, lashed up into roarin 
and swashing surges, became calm and sunny; the rude winds died 
away; and gradually a light breeze sprang up directly aft, filling out 
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every sail, and w ialllend us eine dae on an even keel. The air 
softened into a bland and delightful temperature. Dolphins began to 
play about us; the nautilus came floating by, like a fairy ship, with 
its mimic sail and rainbow tints; and flying- -fish, from time to time, 
made their short excursive flights, and occasionally fell upon the deck. 
The cloaks and overcoats in which we had hitherto wrapped ourselves, 
and moped about the vessel, were thrown aside; for a summer 
warmth had succeeded to the late wintry chills. Sails were stretched 
as awnings over the quarter-deck, to protect us from the mid-day 
sun. Under these we lounged away the day, in luxurious indolence, 
musing, with half-shut eyes, upon the quiet ocean. The night was 
scarcely less beautiful than the day. The rising moon sent a quiver- 
ing column of silver along the undulating surface of the deep, and, 
graduaily climbing the heaven, lit up our towering top-sails and 
swelling main-sails, and spread a pale, mysterious light around. As 
our ship made her whispering way through this dreamy world of 
waters, every boisterous sound on board was charmed tw silence ; ; and 
the low whistle, or drowsy song, of a sailor from the forecastle, or the 
tinkling of a guitar, and the soft w arbling of a female voice from the 
quarter-deck, seemed to derive a w itching melody from the scene and 
hour. I was reminded of Oberon’s exquisite description of music 
and moonlight on the ocean : 


hou rememberest 
Since once I sat upon a pr: nontory, 


And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 


And certain stars shot mad ily from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.’ 


Indeed, I was in the very mood to conjure up all the imaginary 
beings with which poetry has peopled old ocean, and almost ready to 
fancy I heard the distant song of the mermaid, or the mellow shell of 
the triton, and to picture to myself Neptune and Amphitrite with 
all their pageant sweeping along the dim horizon. 

A day or two of such fanciful voyaging, brought us in sight of the 
Bermudas, which first looked like mere summer clouds, peering 
above the quiet ocean. All day we glided along in sight of them, 
with just wind enough to fill our sails ; and never did land appear 
more lovely. They were clad in emerald verdure, beneath the sere- 
nest of skies : not an angry wave broke upon their quiet shores, and 
small fishing craft, riding on the crystal waves, seemed as if hung in 
air. It was such a scene that Fletcher pictured to himself, when he 
extolled the halcyon lot of the fisherman: 


Ah! would thou knewest how much it better were 
To bide among the simple fisher-swains : 

No shrieking owl, no night-crow lodgeth here, 
Nor is our simple leasure mixed with pains. 

Our sports begin with the beginning year ; 

In sana to pull the leaping fish to land, 

In roughs, to sing and dance along the yellow sand. 


In contemplating these beautiful islands, and the peaceful sea 
around them, I could hardly realize that these were the ‘ still vexed 
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Bermoothes’ of Shakspeare, once the dread of mariners, and infa- 
mous in the narratives of the early discoverers, for the dangers and 
disasters which beset them. Such, however, was the case; and the 
islands derived additional interest in my eyes, from fancying that I 
could trace in their early history, and in the superstitious notions 
connected with them, some of the elements of Shakspeare’s wild and 
beautiful drama of the Tempest. I shall take the liberty of citing a 
few historical facts, in support of this idea, which may claim some 
additional attention from the American reader, as being connected 
with the first settlement of Virginia. 

At the time when Shakspeare was in the fulness of his talent, and 
seizing upon every thing that could furnish aliment to his imagination, 
the colonization of Virginia was a favorite object of enterprise 
among people of condition in England, and several of the courtiers 
of the court of (Queen Elizabeth were personally engaged init. In 
the year 1609, a noble armament of nine ships and five hundred men 
sailed for the relief of the colony. It was commanded by Sir George 
Somers, as admiral, a gallant and generous gentleman, above sixty 
years of age, and possessed of an ample fortune, yet still bent upon 
hardy enterprise, and ambitious of signalizing himself in the service 
of his country. 

On board of his flag-ship, the Sea-Vulture, sailed also Sir Thomas 
Gates, lieutenant-general of the colony. The voyage was long and 
boisterous. On the twenty-fifthof July, the admiral’s ship was sepa- 
rated from the rest, in a hurricane. For several days she was driven 
about at the mercy of the elements, and so strained and racked, that 
her seams yawned open, and her hold was half filled with water. 
The storm subsided, but left her a mere foundering wreck. The 
crew stood in the hold to their waists in water, vainly endeavoring 
to bail her with kettles, buckets, and other vessels. The leaks 
rapidly gained on them, wi: je their strength was as rapidly declining. 
They lost all hope of keeping the ship afloat, until they should reach 
the American coast ; and wearied with fruitless toil, determined, in 
their despair, to give up all farther attempt, shut down the hatches, 
and abandon themselv es to Providence. Some, who had spirituous 
liquors, or ‘comfortable waters,’ as the old record quaintly terms 
them, brought them forth, and shared them with their comrades, and 
they all drank a sad farewell to one another, as men who were soon 
to part company in this world. 

In this moment of extremity, the worthy admiral, who kept sleep- 
less watch from the high stern of the vessel, gave the thrilling cry 
of ‘land!’ All rushed on deck, ina frenzy of joy, and nothing now 
was to be seen or heard on board, but the transports of men who felt as 

if rescued from the grave. It is true the land insight would not, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, “have inspired much self-gratulation. ‘It could be 
nothing else but the group of islands called after their discoverer, one 
Juan Bermudas, a Spaniard, but stigmatized among the mariners of 
those days as ‘the islands of devils!’ ‘ For the islands of the Bermu- 
das,’ says the old narrative of this voyage, ‘as every man knoweth 
that hath heard or read of them, were never inhabited by any chris- 
tian or heathen people, but were ever esteemed and reputed a most 
prodigious and inchanted place, affording nothing but gusts, stormes, 
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and foul weather, which made every navigator and mariner toavoide 
them as Scylla and Charybdis, or as they would shun the Divell him- 
self.’ * 

Sir George Somersand his tempest-tossed comrades, however, hailed 
them with rapture, as if they had been a terrestrial paradise. Every 
sail was spread, and every exertion made to urge the foundering ship 
to land. Before long, she struck uponarock. Fortunately, the late 
stormy winds had subsided, and there was no surf. A swelling wave 
lifted her from off the rock, and bore her to another; and thus she 
was borne on from rock to rock, until she remained wedged between 
two, as firmly as if set upon the stocks. ‘The boats were immediately 
lowered, and, though the shore was above a mile distant, the whole 
crew were landed in safety. 

Every one had now his task assigned him. Some made all haste 
to unload the ship, before she should go to pieces; some constructed 
wigwams of palmetto leaves, and others ranged the island in quest 
of wood and water. To their surprise and joy, they found it far dif- 
ferent from the desolate and frightful place they had been taught, by 
seamen’s stories, to expect. It was well wooded and fertile; there 
were birds of various kinds, and herds of swine roaming about, the 
progeny of a number that had swum ashore, in former years, from a 
Spanish wreck. The island abounded with turtle, and great quanti- 
ties of their eggs were to be fuund among the rocks. The bays and 
inlets were full of fish; so tame, that if any one stepped into the 
water, they would throng around him. Sir George Somers, in a 
little while, caught enough with hook and line to furnish a meal to his 
whole ship’s company. Some of them were so large, that two were 
as much asa man could carry. Craw-fish, also, were taken in abun- 
dance. The air was soft and salubrious, and the sky beautifully 
serene. Waller, in his ‘Summer Islands,’ has given us a faithful 
picture of the climate: 


‘For the kind spring, (which but salutes us here,) 
Inhabits these, and courts them ali the year: | 
Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same trees live; 
At once they promise, and at once they give: 

So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 
None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 
Heaven sure has kept this spot of earth uncursed, 

To shew how all things were created first.’ 


We may imagine the feelings of the shipwrecked mariners, on 
finding themselves cast by stormy seas upon so happy a coast; where 
abundance was to be had without labor; where what in other climes 
constituted the costly luxuries of the rich, were within every man’s 
reach ; and where life promised to be a mere holiday. Many of the 
common sailors, especially, declared they desired no better lot than 
to pass the rest of their lives on this favored island. 

The commanders, however, were not so ready to console them- 
selves with mere physical comforts, for the severance from the enjoy- 
ment of cultivated life, and all the objects of honorable ambition. 
Despairing of the arrival of any chance ship on these shunned and 


* ‘A Plaine Description of the Barmudas.’ 
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dreaded islands, they fitted out the long-boat, making a deck of the 
ship’s hatches, and having manned her with eight picked men, des- 
patched her, under the ‘command of an able and hardy mariner, 
named Raven, to proceed to Virginia, and procure shipping to be sent 
to their relief. 

While waiting in anxious idleness for the arrival of the looked-for 
aid, dissensions arose between Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas 
Gates, originating, very probably, in jealousy of the lead which the 
nautical experience and professional station of the admiral gave him 
in the present emergency. Each commander of course had his ad- 
herents: these dissensions ripened into a complete schism ; and this 
handful of shipwrecked men, thus thrown together on an uninhabited 
island, separated into two parties, and lived asunder in bitter feud, 
as men rendered fickle by prosperity, instead of being brought into 
brotherhood by a common calamity. 

Weeks and months elapsed, without bringing the looked-for aid 
from Virginia, though that colony was within but a few days’ sail. 
Fears were now entertained that the long-boat had been either 
swallowed up in the sea, or wrecked on some savage coast; one or 
other of which most probably was the case, as nothing was ever 
heard of Raven and his comrades. 

Each party now set to work to build a vessel for itself out of the 
cedar with which the island abounded. The wreck of the Sea-Vul- 
ture furnished rigging, and various other articles; but they had no 
iron for bolts, and other fastenings ; and for want of pitch and tar, 
they payed the seams of their vessels with lime and turtle’s oil, which 
soon dried, and became as hard as stone. 

On the tenth of May, 1610, they set sail, having been about nine 
months on the island. ‘They reached Virginia without farther acci- 
dent, but found the colony in great distress for provisions. The ac- 
count they gave of the abundance that reigned in the Bermudas, and 
especially of the herds of swine that roamed the island, determined 
Lord Delaware, the governor of Virginia, to send thither for sup- 
plies. Sir George Somers, with his wonted promptness and gene- 
rosity, offered to “undertake what was still considered a dangerous 
voyage. Accordingly, on the nineteenth of June, he set sail, in his 
own cedar vessel of thirty tons, accompanied by another small vessel, 
commanded by Captain Argall. 

The gallant Somers was doomed again to be tempest-tossed. His 
companion vessel was soon driven back to port, but he kept the sea; 
and, as usual, remained at his post on deck, in all weathers. His 
voyage was long and boisterous, and the fatigues and exposures which 
he underwent, were too much for a frame “impaired by age, and by 
previous hardships. He arrived at Bermudas completely exhausted 
and broken down. 

His nephew, Captain Mathew Somers, attended him in his illness 
with affectionate assiduity. Finding his end approaching, the veteran 

called his men together, and exhorted them to be true to the interests 
of Virginia; to procure provisions, with all possible despatch, and 
hasten back to the relief of the colony. 

With this dying charge, he gave up the ghost, leaving his nephew 
and crew overwhelmed with grief and consternation. Their first 
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thought was to pay honor to his remains. Opening the body, they 
took out the heart and entrails, and buried them, erecting a cross over 
the grave. They then embalmed the body, and set sail with it for 
England ; thus, while paying empty honors to their deceased com- 
mander, neglecting his earnest wish and dying injunction, that they 
should return with relief to Virginia. 

The little bark arrived safely at Whitechurch, in Dorsetshire, with 
its melancholy freight. The body of the worthy Somers was interred 
with the military honors due to a brave soldier, and many vollies were 
fired over his grave. The Bermudas have since received the name 
of the Somer Islands, as a tribute to his memory. 

The accounts given by Captain Mathew Somers and his crew of 
the delightful climate, and the great beauty, fertility, and abundance 
of these islands, excited the zeal of enthusiasts, and the cupidity of 
speculators, and a plan was set on foot to colonize them. The Vir- 
ginia company sold their right to the islands to one hundred and 
twenty of their own members, who erected themselves into a dis- 
tinct corporation, under the name of the ‘Somer Island Society ;’ 
and Mr. Richard More was sent out, in 1612, as governor, with sixty 
men, to found a colony: and this leads me to the second branch of 
this research. 





THE THREE KINGS OF BERMUDA. 


AND THEIR TREASURE OF AMECRGRIS,. 


At the time that Sir George Somers was preparing to launch his 
cedar-built bark, and sail for Virginia, there were three culprits 
among his men, who had been guilty of capital offences. One of 
them was shot; the others; named Christopher Carter and Edward 
Waters, escaped. Waters, indeed, made a very narrow escape, for 
he had actually been tied to a tree to be executed, but cut the rope 
with a knife, which he had concealed about his person, and fled to the 
woods, where he was joined by Carter. These two worthies kept 
themselves concealed in the secret parts of the island, until the depar- 
ture of the two vessels. When Sir George Somers revisited the 
island, in quest of supplies for the Virginia colony, these culprits 
hovered about the landing-place, and succeeded in persuading another 
seaman, named Edward Chard, to join them, giving him the most 
seductive pictures of the ease and abundance in which they revelled. 

When the bark that bore Sir George’s body to England had faded 
from the watery horizon, these three vagabonds walked forth in their 
majesty and might, the lords and sole inhabitants of these islands. For 
a time their little commonwealth went on prosperously and happily. 
They built a house, sowed corn, and the seeds of various fruits ; and 
having plenty of hogs, wild fowl, and fish of all kinds, with turtle in 
abundance, carried on their tripartite sovereignty with great harmony 
and much feasting. All kingdoms, however, are doomed to revolu- 
tion, convulsion, or decay; and so it fared with the empire of the 
three kings of Bermuda, albeit they were monarchs without subjects. 
In an evil hour, in their search after turtle, among the fissures of the 
rocks, they came upon a great treasure of ambergris, which had been 
cast on shore by the ocean. Beside a number of pieces of smaller 
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dimensions, there was one great mass, the largest that had ever been 
known, weighing eighty pounds, and which of itself, according to the 
market value of ambergris in those days, was worth about nine or ten 
thousand pounds! 

From that moment, the happiness and harmony of the three kings 
of Bermuda were gone for ever. While poor devils, with nothing to 
share but the common blessings of the island, which administered to 
present enjoyment, but had nothii.g of convertible value, they were 
loving and united: but here was actual wealth, which would make 
them rich men, whenever they could transport it to a market. 

Adieu the delights of the island! They now became flat and 
insipid. Each pictured to himself the consequence he might now 
aspire to, in civilized life, could he once get there with this mass of 
ambergris. No longera poor Jack Tar, frolicking in the low taverns 
of Wapping, he might roll through London in his coach, and per- 
chance arrive, like Whittington, at the dignity of Lord Mayor. 

With riches came envy and covetousness. Each was now for 
assuming the supreme power, and getting the monopoly of the 
ambergris. A civil war at length broke out: Chard and Waters defied 
each other to mortal combat, and the kingdom of the Bermudas was 
on the point of being deluged with royal blood. Fortunately, Carter 
took no part in the bloody feud. Ambition might have made him 
view it with secret exultation; for if either or both of his brother 
potentates were slain in the conflict, he would be a gainer in purse 
and ambergris. But he dreaded to be left alone in this uninhabited 
island, and to find himself the monarch of a solitude: so he secretly 
purloined and hid the weapons of the belligerent rivals, who, having 
no means of carrying on the war, gradually cooled down into a sullen 
armistice. 

The arrival of Governor More, with an overpowering force of sixty 
men, put anend tothe empire. He took possession of the kingdom, 
in the name of the Somer Island Company, and forthwith proceeded 
to make a settlement. The three kings tacitly relinquished their sway, 
but stood up stoutly for their treasure. It was determined, however, 
that they had been fitted out at the expense, and employed in the 
service, of the Virgina Company ; that they had found the ambergris 
while in the service of that company, and on that company’s land ; 
that the ambergris, therefore, belonged to that company, or rather to 
the Somer Island Company, in consequence of their recent purchase 
of the island, and all their appurtenances. Having thus legally 
established their right, and being moreover able to back it by might, 
the company laid the lion’s paw upon the spoil; and nothing more 


remains on historic record of the Three Kings of Bermuda, and their 
treasure of ambergris. 


Tue reader will now determine whether I am more extravagant 
than most of the commentators on Shakspeare, in my surmise that 
the story of Sir George Somers’ shipwreck, and the subsequent 
occurrences that took place on the uninhabited island, may have 
furnished the bard with some of the elements of his drama of the 
Tempest. The tidings of the shipwreck, and of the incidents connected 
with it, reached England not long before the production of this drama, 
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and made a great sensation there. A narrative of the whole matter, 
from which most of the foregoing particulars are extracted, was pub- 
lished at the time in London, ina pamp‘Jet form, and could not fail to 
be eagerly perused by Shakspeare, and to make a vivid impression on his 
ancy. His expression, in the Tempest, of ‘the still vext Bermoothes,’ 
accords exactly with the storm-beaten character of those islands. 
The enchantments, too, with whieh he has clothed the island of 
Prospero, may they not be traced to the wild and superstitious notions 
entertained about the Bermudas? I have already cited two passages 
from a pamphlet published at the time, showing that they were 
esteemed ‘a most prodigious and inchanted place,’ and the ‘ habita- 
tion of divells ;’ and another pamphlet, published shortly afterward, 
observes: ‘ And whereas it is reported that this land of the Barmudas, 
with the islands about, (which are many, at least an hundred,) are 
inchanted, and kept with evil and wicked spirits, it is a most idle and 
false report.’* 

The description, too, given in the same pamphlets, of the real 
beauty and fertility of the Bermudas, and of their serene and happy 
climate, so opposite to the dangerous and inhospitable character with 
which they had been stigmatized, accords with the eulogium of Se- 
bastian on the island of Prospero: 


‘Though this island seem to be desert, uninhabitable, and almost inaccessible, it must 
needs be of subtle, tender, and delicate temperance. The air breathes upon us here most 


sweetly. Hereis every thing advantageous to life. How lush and lusty the grass looks! 
how green!’ 


I think too, in the exulting consciousness of ease, security, and 
abundance, felt by the late tempest-tossed mariners, while revelling 
in the plenteousness of the island, and their inclination to remain 
there, released from the labors, the cares, and the artificial restraints 


of civilized life, lcan see something of the golden commonwealth of 
honest Gonzalo: 


‘Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, 
And were the king of it, what would I do? 
I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things: for no kind of traffic 
WouidI admit; no name of magistrate; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none: 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil : 
No occupation; all men idle, all. 


All things in common, nature should produce, 
Without sweat or endeavor: Treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people.’ 


But above all, in the three fugitive vagabonds who remained in 
possession of the island of Bermuda, on the departure of their com- 
rades, and in their squabbles about supremacy, on the finding of their 


* Newes from the Barmudas:’ 1612. 
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treasure, I see typified Sebastian, Trinculo, and their worthy com- 
panion Caliban : 


‘Trinculo, the king and all our company being drowned, we will inherit here.’ 
* Monster, I will kill this man; his daughter and I will be king and queen, (save our 
graces!) and Trinculo and thyself shall be viceroys.’ 


I do not mean to hold up the incidents and characters in the narra- 
tive and in the play as parallel, or as being strikingly similar: neither 
would I insinuate that the narrative suggested the play ; I would only 
suppose that Shakspeare, being occupied about that time on the 
drama of the Tempest, the main story of which, I believe, is of Italian 
origin, had many of the fanciful ideas of it suggested to his mind by 
the shipwreck of Sir George Somers on the ‘ still vext Bermvothes,’ 
and by the popular superstitions connected with these islands, and 
suddenly put in circulation by that event. 


FAREWELL,OLD YEAR! 


FareweE .t, Old Year !— when other friends depart, 
Fond hope still lingers in the sad adieu, 

And e’en in absence tells the sorrowing heart, 
That after fare-thee-well comes how-d’-ye-do! 


But thou, Old Year, art passing from my sight ! 
Thy cheerful days, thy happy hours are o’er ; 

To memory’s dim domain they take their flighi, 
And from her shades they shall return no more. 


The summer birds that with their truant wings 
Cleave the far ether of a southern sky, 

Anon return, by bowers and gushing springs, 
To glad the wild woods with their melody. 


But they return not — hours of bliss — swift stealing 
Away, away, on pinions bright and pure, 

E’en in their flight, the matchless joys revealing, 
Too fair to last — too lovely to endure! 


In vain, with beating hearts, and arms extended, 
We court their stay, and pray that they may last; 
They glide away, too soon with memories blended, 
That crowd the precincts of th’ insatiate past. 


Thus years roll by, and each and every one 
Snatches some treasured happiness away ; 

Ah, graceless heart! reflect — and are there nene 
That bear griefs with them, on their backward way ? 


Neither shall these return to mar thy rest, 
If joys depart, so care’s dark hours go by; 
And time hath power to heal the bleeding breast, 
To dry the falling tear, and hush the sigh. 


Or if a sting remain, the honey dew 

Of sweet remembrance shall allay the smart, 
And soothe regrets, and kindle hope anew ; 

Blest antidote to care! —oh! thankless heart ! 


Yes! years roll on; yet wherefore send then: forth 
With records dark and sad to bear on high? 

Oh ! give them noble thoughts, and deeds of worth, 
To swell the annals of eternity. 
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ANACREONTIC. 


BY G. HILL, E8Q-, AUTHOR OF ‘TITANIA’S BANQUET, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Tue bard of old, when he would drink, 

Bade them twine the goblet’s brink 

With flowers — bring lights—nor let be mute 
The soul that slumbered in the lute. 


What need of flowers? — thy lips’ perfume 
And tint have stolen their scent and bloom : 
What need of lights? — whena whole sky 
Of star-smiles sparkle in thineeye ? 

Or why the lute-chord bid resign 

The soul of song ? — that soul is thine ! 


THE CONTRABANDIST. 





TRANSLATED FOR THE KNICKERBOCKER FROM THE FRENCH OF GEURGE SAND. 


THE intimate connexion between poetry and music is scarcely 
appreciated by the multitude. The capabilities of an instrument are 
not limited to uttering harmonious sounds: in the hands of a skilful 
artist, it may be made to express ideas. Perhaps no better illustration 
of this position can be found, than the words which the celebrated 
pianist, Listz, has composed on the simple Spanish air, ‘ Yo que soy 
Contrabandista.’ It is indeed a complete poem. ‘ After a spirited 
and comprehensive introdyction, ‘says Mapame Dupevant, ‘the 
national air, expressed at first in all its original simplicity, passes, by 
a succession of intonations admirably adapted to each other, from in- 
fantile grace to warlike rudeness ; from rural melancholy, to gloomy 
rage; from heart-rending grief, to poetic phrenzy ; suddenly, amid 
all this feverish agitation, a sublime prayer, wonderfully embodied in 
most scientific modulations, raises you to augther sphere; yet even 
in this ethereal atmosphere, the distant sounds of earth, songs, wailings, 
menaces, cries of distress and triumph, still pursue you. Awakened 
from an ecstacy of contemplation, you descend again to the festival 
and the combat; you are again summoned thence; the mysterious 
and all-powerful voice calls you once more to the mountain, where 
your soul is refreshed by the dew of holy tears; and yet again the 
mountain vanishes, and the torches of the banquet eclipse the stars 
of heaven. A thousand voices of joy, of triumph, and of anger, then 
take up the theme, and a thundering chorus terminates this mighty 
poem, this magnificent creation of genius, which subjects a whole life, 
an entire world of thoughts and feelings, to the magic touch of the 
thrilling keys.’ 

On the sensations inspired by this wonderful performance, Madame 
Dudevant, better known by the nom-de-guerre of Georce Sanp, has 
founded the following dramatic sketch, which I have endeavored to 


render into English. ” The prgse-poetry of the eriginal,so conformable 
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to the genius of the French tongue, scarcely admits of imitation in 
our own. I have therefore translated the piece into verse, with the 
exception of such parts, (marked in the original ‘ recitatif,’) as were 
evidently introduced merely to give it connection. 


THE CONTRABANDIST. 


SCENB: A BANQUET IN A GARDEN, 


CHORUS OF REVELLERS. 


Rejoice! Rejoice! 

Let us strike the full goblets again and again, 
Till their roseate lips shall be shattered in twain ; 
Come, wind of the evening, from balm-breathing bowers, 
And strew on our foreheads the sweet orange flowers; 
Let us drink to the day that unites us once more, 
At the time-honored home of our sires of yore! 

Brothers and friends, rejoice ! 


SIR CASTELLAN. 


Come, friend of my childhood, come servitor mine, 
And fill me a goblet of generous wine ! 
Those hands that have guided my steps when a child, 
Must support me again, ere this night shall be o’er; 
And when I am stammening, wine-overcome, 
I then thy master shall seem no more; 
And to me thou wilt say, as thou often hast said, 
‘My child, it is time to retire to thy bed.’ 


CHORUS OF REVELLERS. 


Fill up, fill up the merry wassail cup! 
Free, free be the red wine poured ! 

For the servant good who so long hath stood 
By the side of his noble lord! 

Let his wrinkled brow grow joyous now! 
Let him yield his spirit up 

To the power divine of the god of wine, 
Who smiles in the mantling cup! 

*T is Bacchus fair that lurketh there, 
The fairest of gods is he: 

Yes, even Cupid is a sluggard stupid, 
Compared with the wine-god free. 

Drink, drink old man, till thy gray-haired age 
Hath vanished and fled away, 

And thou art as young as the youngest page, 
Who now doth thy word obey. 

That thy lord may be, when deprived of thee, 
Unable his couch to find, 

And with us may stay, till the dawnof day, 
Like a generous host, and kind. 


A GUEST. 


And why ost thou, my charming fair, 
Refuse our revelry to share ? 

Why dost thou take such scanty sips 

As hardly wet thy rosy lips ? 

Come, fill thy goblet brimming high! 

For if thou dost not drink as I, 

In truth I shall begin to fear 

I am to thee no longer dear; ’ 
And that thou shun’st the red wine’s¥low, 
Lest it should make thee tell meso! 
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CHORUS OF REVELLERS. 


Drink, wives and sisters, drink with us, 
And join us in our lay, 
For Bacchus only those betrays, 
Who would all else betray. 
*T is he unveils the hearts of men, 
Like the trump of the judgment day: 
The liar’s words he falsifies, 
And the truth of the true makes clear ; 
So ye who have no wicked thoughts, 
Unmeet for friends to hear, 
Let fall your wordsconfidingly, 
Without a shade of fear ; 
As the crystal drops in early spring, 
At Sol’s all-powerful will, 
Start forth adown the ice-bound cliffs, 
In many a limpid rill. 


CHORUS OF WOMEN. 


Yes, we will drink and sing with you, 
Nor shun the red wine flowing ; 
For we have nothing in our hearts, 

That we should fear your knowing ; 
And if we say too much to-night, 

*T' will be no cause of sorrow; 
For well we know that none of you 
Will think of it to-morrow ! 


OMNES. 



















Rejoice ! Rejoice! 
Let us strike the full goblet again and again, 

Till their roseate lips shall be shattered in twain : 

Come, wind of the evening, from balm-breathing bowers, 
And strew on our foreheads the sweet orange flowers ! 
This, this is the day that unites us once more, 

At the time-honored home of our sires of yore: 

Let one and all rejoice! 


A GUEST. 





I fear that the uproar of all our voices together, may intoxicate us 
sooner than the wine. Let us suffer the jolly god to take possession 
of us slowly, and gradually to infuse into our veins his genial influence. 
Let the youngest of us sing some popular air, and we will repeat the 
chorus only. 

BOY. 





Here is a lay of the mountains, which you must all remember. It 
often draws tears from the eyes of those who hear it in foreign lands. 


CHORUS. 

















Ay, sing, my boy, sing, make no delay! 
‘And let cach, as the cores he swells to-day, 
Bless his good angel that now, once more, 
He sees the home of his sires of yore: 

Let one and all rejoice ! 


BOY. 


‘I who acontrabandist am, 
A noble life I lead ; 
I scour the mountains night and day, 
Or down to the hamlet speed, 
To sport with the lovely maidens there; 
And when the guard comes by, 
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I clap the spur to my good black steed, 
And back to the mountains fly ! 

Huzza! huzza! my good black steed, 
The guard is just in view; 

Huzza! huzza! my good black steed ! 

Ye maidens fair, adieu ! 











CHORUS, 


‘Huzza! huzza! my good black steed! * 
The guard is just in view ; 
Huzza! huzza! my good black steed! 
Ye maidens fair, adieu!’ 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Let us strike the full goblets again and again, 
Till their roseate lips : 
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CASTEL’ AN. 


Ha! who ia this pilgrim that issues from the forest, followed by a 
famished dog, black as night? He approaches us with an uncertain 
step. He seems worn out with fatigue. Fill him a generous cup. 
Let him drink to his far-off home and absent friends. 
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CHORUS. 











Tired wanderer, the cup of joy come fill with us, and drain 
To the far-off home and absent friends thou ne’er may’st see again. 







THE STRANGER, 


Ungrateful country, friends untrue, 

I never more will drink to you! 
Accursed for ever may ye live, 

Who a brother thus like a beggar receive! 
For ever may ye be forgot, 

Who a former friend remember not! 

The worthless cup ye bid me take, 

(A vulgar alms,) I fain would break, 

And in that wine would bathe my feet, 
That yields my heart no genial heat. 
False is your friendship, bad your wine, 
And your welcome cold as this lot of mine! 
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CHORUS. 
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Who art thou, who alone darest to beard us all in the home of our 
sires !— who boastest that thou art one of us ?— who pourest out in 
the dust the cup of joy and hospitality ? 





Cas occadeet 
oe 










STRANGER. 





WhoamI? I willtell you. I aman unfortunate man, and there- 
fore none of you remember me. Had I come among you in my for- 
mer splendor, you would all have run to meet me, and the fairest of 
your dames would have poured for me the stirrup-cup in a golden 
goblet. But I come alone, with no pomp of equipage— no servants, 
horses, nor dogs: the gold of my habit is tarnished by sun and rain ; 
my cheeks are hollowed, and my forehead sinks under the weight of 
my lasting cares, like that of Atlas beneath the burthen of the world. 
Why do you gaze at me so stupidly? Are you not ashamed to be 
surprised in these bacchanalian orgies, by him who fondly thought 
that you were even now lamenting his absence? Come, rise! Let 
oe proudest among you yield me his seat by the side of your fairest 

ame. 
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CASTELLAN: 


Stranger, thou takest liberties with us which we would not permit, 
were not this a grand festal day. But as, during the saturnalia, slaves 
were permitted to lord it over their masters, so on this day, devoted 
to the rites of hospitality, we are willing to laugh at the jokes of a 
ragged vagrant, who calls himself our brother and our equal. 





STRANGER, 


The wanderer, my gracious hosts, who thus among you stands, 
No longer is your equal now, though born in kindred lands: 

But once he was your equal, ye who, without alloy 
Of care or anguish, merrily do quaff the cup of joy. 


CHORUS. 








And who art thou, then? Tell us, eccentric stranger, and raise to 


thy parched lips the cup of joy. 
STRANGER. 


Every cup is filled with gall for him who has no longer friends nor 
country ; and since ye would know who I am, be assured, O children 
of joy, that I who have drank the cup of life to the dregs, am greater 
than you ; for grief has made me greater and more powerful than the 
greatest and most powerful among you. 
















CASTELLAN. 


Stranger, thy boldness amuses me; if I mistake not, thou art a 
street poet; an improvisator of drolleries; an expert buffoon; go 
on, and since it is thy whim not to drink, drink not, but continue to 
amuse us with thy vagaries, while we drain the cup of joy. 





LA HERMOSA, 


My beloved! my friends! Sir Castellan! this man asserts that he 
is greater than any of you; but you should pardon his boldness, for 
he has also said that he is the most unfortunate of men. Do not, I 
beseech you, torment him with your raillery, but prevail upon him to 
tell us his story. 





CASTELLAN,. 


Come, then, pilgrim, since La Hermosa has taken thee under her 
kind protection, tell us thy misfortunes, and we, amid our joy, will 
hear them with pity, for love of her. 


STRANGER. 


Castellan, 1 have something else to think of beside your amuse- 
ment. I am neither improvisator, nor singer, nor buffoon. I laugh, 
’t is true, and that often; but with a secret, a gloomy, and a despair- 
ing laughter, as I look upon the crimes and the woes of men. Maiden, 
Ihave naught to tell. The history of all my misfortunes is comprised 

of this one sentence: Iam aman. 








LA HERMOSA. 


Unfortunate man! I feel for thee unutterable compassion. Look 
ath’ 1, my friends ; do you not seem to recognize those features, so 
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changed by grief? Look athim, my dear Diego; truly, I have seen 
that face in a dream, or else it is the phantom of one whom I have 
loved. 

DIEGO. 


Hermosa, you are too compassionate. I have never met that 
gloomy face in all my travels. If it has appeared to you in a dream, 
that dream was doubtless a night-mare, attendant on a bad supper. 
Nevertheless, if he will tell us his story, I am willing to lay aside my 
anger. 

CHORUS. 
If he is willing to relate 
Th’ adventures he has known, 
Here let him fill the cup of joy, 
And gaily drain it down. 
But if he will nor speak nor drink, 
At once to Pluto going, 


There let him drain the gall of hate, 
From a cup of iron glowing! 


BOY. 


With a timid voice, on bended knee, I would make bold to offer a 
suggestion to my lord. This stranger has been attracted toward us 
by the chorus of my song. When I commenced singing, he was 
winding along the skirts of the wood, in the direction of the plain ; 
but suddenly, as if his ear were struck with agreeable sounds, he 
returned upon his steps; twice or thrice he stopped to listen, and 
when I finished, he had almost reached us. He asserts that he is one 
of your old friends; that you once were his companions ; that this is 
his native land. Weli, then, let him sing my song, and if he can 
repeat it all without a mistake, we cannot doubt that he was born 
among our mountains. 

CASTELLAN. 


Be it so. Thou hast well spoken, young page, and I approve of 
thy advice, for La Hermosa smiles. 
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CHORUS. 


Young page, thou hast well spoken ; 
Our fairest’s smile we see ; 
Of her consent it is the token, 
And our host approves of thee, 
Fill, then ! and let the stranger 
First sing our country’s lay, 
Then drain with us, no more a ranger, 
The cup of joy to-day. 


STRANGER. 
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‘T is well; I consent. Listen, then, and let none interrupt me. 
I ’ 


CHORUS. 








‘I—— I 


Bravo! He knows the first syllable perfectly ! 


STRANGER. 
Silence! 
I whoa youthful goatherd am —~— 
CHORUS. 
No! no! That is not it! 
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LA HERMOSA. 
Let him go on; he has a good voice. 
STRANGER, 


I who a youthful goatherd am, 
A pleasant life I lead : 

A careless child of the mountain wild, 
A pleasant life indeed ! 

I from afar the town behold, 
And never 0 this hour 

Have seen, save from afar, the gold 
Of the cathedral’s tower. 

All the fair maidens love I well, 
Within the vallies near ; 

But more than all who there do dwell, 
I love my sister dear : 

Doloris, purest of the pure, 
And fairest of the fair, 

Who under those old cedars lies, 
Beneath the green turf there ! 

Alas, my life is nought but tears — 

My woes I cannot bear ! 





DIEGO. 





What does the man mean by this strange medley? His sister 
whom he loves as alive, and bewails as dead, at the sametime! His 

leasant life on the mountain, and immediately after, his life dissolved 
in tears! Hermosa, his voice is clear, but his head is decidedly 
muddy. 


LA HERMOSA- 


Heavens! I have heard of acertain Doloris, whose brother 





DIEGO. 


Hermosa, you are too compassionate, indeed. Let this adventurer 
sing the song of our country, or let him go drain the cup of tears 
with Satan ! 

CHORUS, 










Let him go drain the cup of tears 
In the depths of gloomy Tartarus, 

If he will not sing our country’s song, 
And drain the cup of joy with us. 


STRANGER. 


















Let me alone a moment. My memory returns. I have confoun- 
ded two stanzas of the song. This is the first: 


I who a youthful goatherd am, 
An easy life I lead ; 
I on the mountain tend my flock, 
Or rest on the verdant mead, 
f The gilded towers I never yet, 
Save from afar, did view. 
The maidens fair of the vale I love, 
And I pull the violets blue, 
To weave them garlands far less bright 
Than their eyes of azure hue. 
And when I hear the vesper bell, 
{ And evening’s shades draw nigh, 
I call to me my buck-goat black, 
And back to the mountains hie. 
Come hither, come hither, my buck-goat black ! 
: The night obscures our view : 
Lead on the flock, my buck-goat black! 
Ye maidens fair, adieu! 
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CASTELLAN. 


Well sung, pilgrim! But thisis not the song— not even a stanza 
of it: thou hast changed the subject. Come, try again; for thy voice 
is good, and thy imagination more fertile than thy memory is faithful. 


CHORUS, 


In our song let him join; let him moisten with wine 
His lips, that he breath may regain: 

But our own native lay he must sing us to-day, 
If the full cup of joy he would drain. 


STRANGER. 
{—— | —— Stop a moment. Ah, [ have it: 


I who a dashing scholar am, 
A jovial life I lead : 

Through Salamanca’s learned courts, 
By day and night I speed. 

And oft beyond the ramparts pass, 
Those female forms to view, 

Who flit like goblins through the night, 
The stormy night untrue ; 

The mother of all treacheries ; 
Accursed may she be! 

The mother of all crimes and woes —— 
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Ah, lamwrong! That is not it. 
DIEGO. 


By Jove! it is time for him to find it out! He is not remembering 
at all, but inventing, from one stanza to another. 


kK 


CHORUS. 


a 


Silence! silence! Hear him: he has a good voice. 


STRANGER. 
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And when along a narrow lane, 
A doctor old and sly, 
Comes slowly stealing by, 

I break my guitar on the old pedant’s head, 
And off to the mountains fly. 

Take that! take that! old pedant black ! 
Fit recompense for you ; 

Take that! take that! old pedant black ! 
Bid the maidens fair adieu. 
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CHORUS, 
Bravo! An amusing song! Let us repeat the chorus : 


Take that! take that! old pedant black! 
Fit recompense for you! 

Take that! take that! old pedant black! 
Bid the maidens fair adieu. 


CASTELLAN, 


Go on, my noble improvisator ; thou hast not sung the song of our 
country, and I am glad of it, for thine pleases me ; but thou knowest 
our bargain. It must be honorably fulfilled, if thou wouldst drain 


with us the cup of joy. 
VOL. XV. o 
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CHORUS. 


Try, stranger, once more, and wet as before 
Thy lips, thy spent breath to regain; 

But our own country’s lay thou must sing us to-day, 
If the full cup of joy thou wouldst drain. 


STRANGER. 


Let me alone, I pray you. My thoughts overwhelm and confound 
me. Ah! my memory returns: listen: 


j—— I 





Now I| have it: 


I whoa luckless lover am, 
A mournful life 1 lead : 

I weep in the mountains night and day, 
With a heart that aye doth bleed; 

I sometimes to th’ accursed town 
By night return once more, 

To sit beneath her balcony, 
Whose love for me is 0’er. 

My rival passeth ! — forth I spring — 
Its point my poniard stains 

In the black blood, the sluggish ink, 
That flows in a pedant’s veins: 


Die! die! thou wretch whom nature hates! 
And thou deceitful fair, 
Thou never more shalt man delude ——’ 


But I am wrong —wandering again; I always confound the first 
and second stanzas, in my impatience. Listen; this is it : 


But ha! the holy brotherhood ! 
Those dreaded forms I view: 

Back to thy sheath, my poniard good! 
The alguazils pursue. 


Back to thy sheath, my poniard good ! 
Thou maiden false, adieu! 


CHORUS 


Back to thy sheath, my poniard good! 
The alguazils pursue : 


Back to thy sheath, my poniard good! 
Thou maiden false, adieu! 


CASTELLAN. 


Yet once more, pilgrim! Thou wanderest so adroitly, that it is 
impossible thou canst not find the way again. Try once more! 


CHORUS. 


Try, stranger, once more, and wet as before 
Thy lips, thy spent breath to regain ; 

For our own country’s lay thou must sing us to-day, 
If the full cup of joy thou wouldst drain. 


STRANGER. 


Were I to sing you that lay which is imprinted on my memory in 
characters never to be effaced, the wine of your cups would turn into 
tears; ay, into gall, perhaps, or black blood! 


: CASTELLAN. 


Go on, eccentric singer, and fedr not, We love thy songs; and 
the potency of our cups can soon lay all the spirits of darkness. 
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CHORUS. 


Proceed, noble singer, again ! 
No terrors our hearts can annoy ; 

The spirits of darkness we hold in disdain, 
While crowning the full cup of joy. 


STRANGER. 


I who a wretched murderer am, 
A frightful life I lead ; 

By night I lurk in gloomy caves, 
Where toads and adders breed. 

By day, in search of herbs and roots, 
I scour the forests drear, 

And strive once more the voice of man, 
Though from afar, to hear. 

My feet are mangled ; on my brow 
The mark of Cain I bear ; 

My voice is as the torrents hoarse, 
With whom my home I share: 

My soul is rugged as the cliffs, 
Who now my comrades are. 

And when the fatal hour draws nigh, 
Marked by the rolling spheres, 

A bloody star shoots up the sky, 
A spectre black appears. 

And till that star in ocean sets, 
O’er cliff, and crag, and thorn, 

Close in the gloomy phantom’s track, 
With frantic speed, I’m borne. 

March on, march on, thou spectre black! 
I follow close behind ; 

March on, march on, thou spectre black ! 
Athwart the stormy wind. 
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Well, why do you not repeat the chorus? Why do you draw your 
cups away from mine ? Cowards and visionaries, what fear ye ¢ 
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CASTELLAN. 
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Pilgrim, if this is the last stanza of thy song, and the last chapter 
of thy history ; if thy words, thy appearance, and thy conduct lie 
not: if thou art indeed a murderer ; 


> 





STRANGER. 
What ! — are you afraid too ? 

LA HERMOSA : (aside, gazing on the stranger.) 
Yet he is so handsome ! 


STRANGER: (bursting into a laugh.) 


Ha! ha! ha! You will make me die of laughter! Ha! ha! 
tha! All these brave champions, these intrepid bacchanals, see them, 
paler than their cups of agate! Look out! look out! Room for 
the spectre! Well, do you see it? Butno; ’tis adifferent shade ; 
it appears to me / I see it; I hear it! Listen to its song : 
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I who a gallant warrior am, 
A glorious life I lead; 

My foe I in the mountains hold, 
In nought can he succeed. 

For there I press and weary him, 
I harass and affright ; 

I shut him up in dark defiles, 
Nor give him chance of flight. 


Le T i me the. 
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His hosts with terror I consume, 
His bloody flag tear down, 

And trample ’neath my courser’s feet 
His power and his renown. 

And when the thrilling clarion sounds, 
I charge impetuously ; 

Hurrah! hurrah! my good black crest! 
On! on to victory! 

My plume, half-broken by the balls, 
Floats to the wind so free ! 


CHORUS. 


Hurrah! hurrah! m y good black crest! 
On! on to victory! 

My plume, though broken by the balls, 
Shall yet my triumph see. 


CASTELLAN. 


He sings right well: his eyes sparkle; his hand makes the wine 
of his cup boil over. Drain that cup, my brave singer; thou hast 
well deserved it; but if thou wouldst sit among us, and drink till 
night, and from night till morning, thou must sing the song of our 
country. 

CHORUS. 


Thou must sing us to-day, O stranger! the lay 
Of our native mountain and plain, 

If thou till the morrow wouldst wash away sorrow, 
And the full cup of joy with us drain. 


STRANGER. 


I will, but it must be when I please, and as I please. Meanwhile, 
hear this stanza: 


I who a careless rover am, 
A reckless life I lead; 

I wander from the crowded town, 
And off to the mountains speed ; 

And thence I bear the maidens fair, 
To my mansion rich and gay, 

Where we whisper our loves in myrtle groves, 
And wile the time away ; 

And when ennui, like a sable ow], 
O’ershadows me in air, 

I fill my goblet to the brim, 
And I drown the bird of care. 

Drink, drink, and die, thou night-bird black ! 
Drink, drink of the mantling cup, 

"T is life to me, ’tis death to thee! 
We both must drink it up. 

Back to thy nest on the church-yard yew! 
On the hapless v ictim’ s tomb, 

Go, on the spectre’s shoulder perch ! ! 
Thy own, thy proper home. 


Do you like that? Perhaps I am wrong again. Will you hear 
another ? 
I who an humble hermit am, 
A pious life lead I; 
I watch and pray by night and day, 
In my cell on the mountain high. 
I lodge the weary pilgrims there, 
I give their cares relief ; 
I expiate their sins and mine, 
By penitential grief. 
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And when the moon in heaven rides high, 
And the bright stars look pale, 

And nought is heard but the chamois’ cry, 
Borne faintly on the gale, 

Low on the lonely heath kneel I, 

And raise my suppliant wail. 





PRAYER. 


To thee in this my solitude, I lift my humble cry, 
And in the silent desert before thee weeping lie : 
Ye splendors of the starry night, ye hosts of heaven above, 

O witness ye my sorrow, and witness ye my love! 

And ye, O guardian angels, bright messengers, who bear 

From heaven to earth our pardon, as from earth to heaven our prayer, 
Who float amid the harmony of the celestial spheres, 

Who in the moon’s mild beams descend to this our vale of tears, 

Who over us, but all unseen, direct your rapid flight, 

With the circles of the rolling stars, and the gloomy veil of night : 
Weep, weep with me; repeat my prayers ; to you for aidI fly, 
Receive my tears of penitence, and bear them to the sky, 

And for my pardon plead with Him who hears the sinner’s cry. 











I have changed the measure. 
then, join in the refrain : 





Does it please you now? Come, 


To mea poor black penitent, O be thy mercy given! 
It comes ! and peace on earth is mine, and mercy, sent from heaven. 


CHORUS. 











To thee, to thee, black penitent, be peace and mercy given ! 
Be peace on earth for ever thine, and mercy sent from heaven. ; 


CASTELLAN. 



















If God absolves thee, pilgrim, the justice of men cannot exact Uy 
more than that of heaven. Seat thyself, and be purified from thy 

crimes by the tears of repentance ; be cheered in thy calamity bythe , 1 
libations of joy. a 


STRANGER. 





My crimes! my repentance! your pity! No, no, my good friends ; 
the song does not finish thus. You must hear yet another stanza : 


I who a bay-crowned poet am, 
I gods and men despise: 

I have songs for grief, and songs for joy, 
For the shades, and for the skies. 

A rhyme I have for the murd’rers knife, 
And one for the bloody fray, 

Another yet for love, and stil 
For repentance, one more lay. 

’T is thusI breathe my soul in verse, 
And take no thought of time, 

For what to me is the universe, 
If I only have my rhyme? 

And when ideas begin to fail, 
Oh then I seize my lyre, ' 

And make its chords ring merrily out, 
Which fools with joy inspire. 

Sound out! sound out! my lyre-chord good ! 
Thou dost ideas supply ; 

Sound out! sound out! let reason go! 

The rhyme’s the thing, say I. 
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CASTELLAN. 


Dost thou mock our hospitality, audacious poet! Hast thou not a 
ready song, a complete melody ! We have listened to thee an hour, 
subjected by turns to the sway of all the various emotions with which 
thou didst inspire us; and hardly hast thou raised to the skies a pious 
strain, when thou resumest the tone of a fiend, to laugh at God, at 
thy fellow men, and at thyself. Sing us, then, at least the song of 
our country, or we will wrest from thy hands the cup of joy. 


CHORUS. 


Yes, sing our native lay, or we 
The cup of joy will wrest from thee. 


STRANGER. 


O God of shepherds, hear me! and thou, O Mary, hear! 
Thou mother mild of heaven, to whom the simple soul is dear ; 
O God of young hearts, hear me! and thou, O Mary, hear! 
Who dost inspire the lover, and confirm his vow sincere : 

O God of battles, hear me! and thou, O Mary, hear! 

Who dost preserve the valiant, and fill the foe with fear: 

O God of hermits, hear me ! and thou, O Mary, hear! 
Protectress of the pious, who lov’st the sacred tear: 

Gh God of poets, hear me! and thou, O Mary, hear! 

Thou most harmonious melody of the celestial sphere ! 
Sustain the weary pilgrim, conduct the traveller bold, 
Preserve the gallant warrior, visit the hermit old ; 

Smile, smile upon the poet, receive benignantly 

The incense of his heart, which now he offers unto thee; 
Like to the mingled perfume of every flower that grows, 
Whose odor on this barren earth, thou didst to him disclose. 


Well, does the refrain embarrass you? You cannot follow the 
measure? Listen then, while I begin again : 


I who a youthful goatherd am, 
Would give, most willingly, 
Full all the flocks th’ sierra feeds, 
If my fair would smile on me. 
I whoa dashing scholar am, 
Would burn my books thrice o’er, 
For a kiss, beneath the balcony, 
Of her whom I adore. 
I who a happy lover am, 
Would give my love’s caresses, 
For one good blow at a pedant’s head, 
If e’er he her addresses ; 
I who a cheated lover am, 
My very soul would sell, 
To entios my poniard in the heart, 
Of him she loves so well! 
I who a hunted murd’rer am, 
Love, vengeance, all, would give, 
If as a glorious conqueror, 
I might one moment live ; 
I who a conq’ring warrior am, 
Would give my triumph’s palms, 
For but an instant of repose 
From my troubled conscience’ qualms : 
I who a pious hermit am, 
Would yield my hopes of heaven, 
Were, in return, for but an hour, 
The poet’s phrenzy given : 
I who at length a poet am, 
My garland of gold so gay, 









The Contrabandist. 


For but one spark of heavenly fire, 
Would gladly give away ; 

But when my song doth her pinions ope, 
And my proud foot spurns the ground, 

And the music of the spheres I hope 
To hear in the distance sound 

Some fiend accursed, a thick black cloud, 
Like a gloomy veil, doth roll 

All, all around my luckless head, 
Around my branded soul ! 

Lost, gasping, tired, I trembling float 
’'Twixt hope and grim despair, 

*'T wixt light from heaven, and shades of hell, 
’T wixt blasphemy and prayer; 

And mourning cry, as to earth fall I, 
Back, back to my native clay, 

Alas ! alas! that cloud-veil black ! 
My pinions, ‘ where are they ? 


CHORUS. 


Alas! alas! that cloud-veil black ! 
My pinions, where are they ? 


CASTELLAN. 
Sit down, sit down, noble singer ; thou hast conquered us. 
DIEGO. 
He has not sung the song of our country; not a single verse of it. 
LA HERMOSA. 


He has sung better than any of us. Stranger, take this branch of 
red sage; dip it in thy cup, and sing for me. 


STRANGER. 


I sing for no one, but only to please myself, when the whim takes 
me. Maiden, I accept thy gift. The spectre waits for me, in the 
forest. Adieu, credulous host! Adieu, all ye vulgar bacchanals, who 
ask the poet for sour wine, when he brings you the nectar of hea- 
ven. Sing your song of the country by yourselves! For my own 
part, the country makes me sick, and the wine of the country sicker. 


Come, come with me, my poor black dog ! 
I have no friend but you ; 
°T is time, my dog, for us to go : 
Ye maidens fair, adieu ! ( Exit.) 


CASTELLAN, 


A strange man ! 
DIEGO. 


A bandit, I’ll wager! Let us arrest him, and throw him into 
prison. 
LA HERMOSA. 


The walls would fall before his song ; the spirits of heaven would 
descend to loose his chains. 
BOY. 


My lord, you promised to own him for your friend and country- 
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man, if he sang the song of our country. Hear him now, on the 
summit of the hill : 
STRANGER. (from the hill.) 


‘I who a contrabandist am, 
A noble life I lead ; 
I scour the mountains night and day, 
Or down to the hamlet’s speed, 
To sport with the lovely maidens there, 
Aud when the guard comes by, 
I clap the spur to my good black steed, 
And back to the mountains fly : 
Huzza ! huzza! my good black steed ! 
The guard is just in view, 
Huzza! huzza! my good black steed! 
Ye maidens fair, adieu! 


DIEGO. 





By heavens, I know him now; for he dons his red mantle; he 
mounts his horse ; he tears off his false beard, and no longer dis- 
guises his voice! ’Tis José, the famous Contrabandist ; the accursed 
bandit ; and I captain of the guards, who was charged with his ar- 
rest! After him, my friends ! — after him! 


CASTELLAN. 





No, indeed ; he is a noble child of the mountains, who was a scho- 
lar, a lover, and a poet, and who, it is said, became a bandit chief in 
consequence of his political sentiments. 


DIEGO. 
Or in consequence of a murder. 
LA HERMOSA, 
Or in consequence of a love affair. 


CASTELLAN, 





No matter; he has tricked you most gloriously, Diego ; and while 
. imposing upon us, he has both excited and charmed us. God speed 
him! and may nothing more trouble this festal day, this day devoted 
to joy ! 


’ CHORUS. 











Let nothing more our mirth alloy, 
Drain we the brimming cups of joy ! 


( They sing in full chorus the song of the Contrabandist.) 


FINAL CHORUS. 













Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Let us strike the full goblets again and again, 
Till their roseate lips shall be shattered in twain. 
Come wind of the evening from balm-breathing bowers, 
And strew on our foreheads the sweet orange flowers. 
Fill, fill up the cups! Let usdrink and be gay, 
And celebrate duly this festival day : 

Let one and all rejoice ! 


STRANGER, (in the distance.) 


Amen! 
OMNES. 
Amen ! 


December 31, 1839. 
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A Midnight Chant, ete. 


A MIDNIGHT CHANT FOR THE DYING YEAR. 


‘ Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 
And the foresis utter a moan, 
Like the voice of one who crieth 

In the wilderness alone, 
* Vex not his ghost!’’ 





'T 1s the death-how!] of the aged year !— through pine woods wild and vast, 
It rideth on the pinion of the sounding mountain blast ; 

From valley and cold forest, and from icy ocean-shore, 

I hear its mournful wailing, blent with the billows’ roar ; 

And far upon the summit of the storm-scarred promontory, 

I see grim Winter’s legions bursting through the cedars hoary ! 


They come with dismal chanting, and hollow-sounding dirges, 
They pass unto the music of the sea’s orchestral surges : 

I see the gloomy warriors their snowy chargers mounting, 

i hear the gibbering Storm-fiend his cold battalions counting: 
Now creak, ye icy forests! — they are forming on the lea, 

They aremounting on the mountain, and the surly-sounding sea! 


Hark ! — heard ye not that distant roar? —’tis Winter’s ghostly cry, 
O’er the gray-haired Year that wrestleth with his dying agony ! 

He is passing to hisslumber! Hist! the winds around him crowd, 
And the eagle shrieks his death-song in the snowy mountain cloud : 
He is passing to his sepulchre, upborne upon the form 

Of the fiercely-spinning whirlwind, and the gloomy mountain storm! 


They bear him to eternity, with wild and solemn moan ! 

And as they pass, the rocking woods make melancholy groan : 
They are creaking on the mountain, and on the lonely shore, 
In wild and angry concert with oldOcean’s mighty roar ; 

And ever as they rattle their bare bones in the gale, 

Dark Winter o’er the dying year howls out his midnight wail. 


Then cometh from the wilderness, and from the stormy sky, 

The voice of him who fighteth with his dying agony. 

* T is done ! — wan Night now shudders through all her wild dominion, 
And haggard Time upon the blast unfolds his awful pinion ; 

And, legion after legion, the winds, with mighty roar, 

Go howling through the pine woods, and pass from hill and shore ! 


The year is in his sepulchre ! — approach, and view his bier ! 
Thou wilt not deem it idlesse to shed a parting tear ; 

For lo! here sleep the beautiful, they who, in life’s sweet spring, 
Were merry as the painted birds that mount on joyous wing ; 
Now they are gone for ever !— behold them where they lie! 
They of the pure and gentle heart, the bright and sunny eye! 


They are gone! the loved and beautiful — oh! come they back no more 
Speak, friends ! — sweet friends, with yeI smiled, and sang in days of yore, 
And will ye not return again? Hark! hark! — ’t was but the sigh 

Of cowléd Winter sweeping through thecold and solemn sky ; 

They come not ! — nay, they come not ! — the loved are in the tomb 
And I amhere, a mourner, over youth and beauty’s bloom. 


I stand in the grim wilderness, and while the tempest’s wail 
Doth shake the leafless forest, and die along the vale, 

I think of many asylph-like form, and many a fair young brow, 
All eloquent with beauty once, but cold and lifeless now : 

I think of them while on the hills the mournful whirlwinds roar, 
But the beautiful have vanished, and will return no more! 
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A LEAF FROM ‘DOWN IN MAINE,’ 


‘Mvcu can they praise the trees so straight and hy; 
The sayling pine; the cedar proud and tall; 
The vine-propp elme ; the poplar never dry ; 
The builder oake, sole king of forests all.’ Farkin Queens. 


Bur they will not believe, says my sketch-book, that the Iand of 
tall pines and cedars, rivalling in magnificence the goodly tree of 
Lebanon, can have aught else of interest within her borders. 

Early in the autumn of 1839, lack of employment, desire of 
novelty, and a combination of those distempers of the mind which, 
according to the learned Teifelsdréck, render usterrestrial dreamers 
so restless, led me to seek amusement in exploring the wilds of 
Maine. Nor was I a little enticed to this excursion by the fame of 
the finny inhabitants of those northern waters, which, in imagination, 
I already felt in mid career of ‘ glorious nibbling’ at the extremity 
of my fishing-rod. 

Filled with anticipations of delightful sport, and withal a tinge of 
romance, at the idea of visiting so wild a region, I set out from the 
residence of a friend whom I was visiting, for the land of ‘ sayling 
pines,’ and the waters said to be rife with gaily-speckled trout. My 
way led windingly over numerous hills and dales, which give a de- 
lightful diversity to the scenery of that part of Maine; but I was all 
unprepared for the grandeur of the landscape which met my gaze. 
From the summits of the higher ridges, the observer may behold, on 
every side, an almost endless variety of hill, and valley, and tiny 
lakes, glittering in the beautiful sunshine of autumn; and as I 
breathed the clear atmosphere of the mountains, and heard the ring- 
ing of my horse’s hoofs upon the road, I could fancy each bush, with 
its gaily-tinted foliage, the plaid of some highland warrior, and that 
a single clarion blast might people the same with claymores flashing 
in the sunshine, or make the hills echo with the battle-cry of some 
warrior chief, whose will was law to all who dwelt in that wild land ! 
Just as the sun was setting, I arrived at the foot of Moosehead 
Lake, and my time being limited, proposed to embark immediately 
for amore northern point. Procuring a boat and boatman, I set sail 
about two hours after my arrival, intending to ascend the lake twenty 
miles to Mount Kinnes. 

It was a mild autumnal evening, with just air enough to waft us 
lazily along, scarce disturbing the glassy surface of the lake. The 
bright moonlight rendered the numerous islands but dimly visible ; 
and as we moved gently onward, the stillness of the scene was broken 
by the mournful cry of the water-fowl, echoed and réechoed from 
isle to isle, then dying away in fainter echoes from the more distant 
shores, losing itself in solemn stillness, as we come within the dark 
shadow of some high promontory ; and again awakened as we glide 
into the soft moonlit waters, making one feel that after all our disbe- 
lief in fairy tales, there may be such a place as ‘faérie lond.’ As 
morning came, our gentle breeze began to fail; the sails hung 
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loosely from the mast, and despite our impatience, we were forced to 
acknowledge that ‘ the wind bloweth where it listeth.’ 

My guide, though a man of few words, and those few of the purest 
Yankee dialect, had often listened to the traditions of the few wan- 
dering red-men who, during the hunting season, are still found in the 
vicinity of the lake; and while floating listlessly upon the water, 
deserted by the wind, and my most tempting offers unheeded by tlie 
fine trout which were ever and anon showing themselves above the 
water, as if in derision of my efforts to ensnare them, I gathered 
from him the incidents of the following story. In the mean time, 
the wind springing up, carried us merrily along toward the end of 
our voyage, and a few hours found us toiling up the steep ascent of 
Mount Kinnes. 

About midway between the northern and southern extremes of the 
lake, this bold ‘ bluff’ rises from its deepest waters to a height of 
near eighthundred feet above the surface, and is connected, by a nar- 
row neck of land, with the eastern shore. On three sides, nothing is 
seen but solid flint, rising perpendicularly from the water, and making 
its summit inaccessible, except from one point. Near the top is a 
spring of water bubbling from a cleft in the’rocks, and trickling, in a 
narrow thread, down its ragged side. From the highest peak, the 
whole lake, with its countless islands and projecting headlands, seems 
spread as a map at your feet; and as I gazed upon the scene, with- 
out a sound to disturb its solemn stillness, | remembered, with awe, 
that but a breath from Him whose existence was written on all 
around, and ‘the mighty hills and rocks of adamant’ which now filled 
me with admiration of their vastness, would vanish as a shadow from 
the face of the Almighty! Many miles to the southeast of the lake, 
in the country formerly peopled by the Penobscots, is Kataadn, one 
of the highest mountains of New-England. Seen from a distance, it 
appears surrounded by other mountains, rising apparently from its 
very base; but towering far above them, its lofty peak is often enve- 
loped in clouds, while its lower neighbors are clearly visible to the 
eye; and from the mysterious grandeur of its appearance, the In- 
dians of the country have ever looked upon it as the peculiar abode 
of the Great Spirit. 

Nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, a tribe of the Abenakis In- 
dians, called the Weeweenocks, who inhabited the eastern part of 
New-England, finding the vicinity of our ‘ pilgrim fathers’ productive 
of misery to the tribe, proposed removing themselves to the river St. 
Francois, for the sake of French neighborhood and protection A 
portion of the tribe, averse to the proposed settlement at St. Fran- 
gois, preferred the borders of this lake, which then abounded with 
moose and other game, and whose waters were alive with the choicest 
fish. The dispute ended in the removal of the greater part of the 
tribe, with their sachem, to St. Francois, while the remainder, num- 
bering about a hundred warriors, followed one of their chiefs to the 
hunting-grounds in the vicinity of the lake. It happened, about the 
same time, that the Penobscots came on their annual hunt to its east- 
ern shore ; but the Weeweenocks, being a peaceable race, and withal 
the weaker party, avoided all cause of collision, until the untoward 
occurrence which destroyed the friendship of the tribes. 
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A son of Madockawando, sachem of the Penobscots, became ena- 
mored of a daughter of the Weeweenocks, who was already betrothed 
to a warrior of her own nation. The young Penobscot having, ina 
hunting excursion, wandered round the head of the lake to a moun- 
tain which rises boldly from its western shore, unfortunately met the 
young squaw whom he coveted, and sought by ‘ soft persuasion’ to in- 
duce her to follow him; but she, spurning his princely person, so en- 
raged him, that in his resentment, he killed her, and flung the body 
down a craggy precipice of the mountain. Whenthe young warrior 
to whom she was betrothed learned the fate of his mistress, he be- 
came frantic with thirst for revenge ; but the Weeweenocks were too 
weak to make war upon the Penobscots, and had no means of avenging 
the injury, without drawing destruction upon their own party. 

Toward the close of the hunting season, the Penobscots prepared 
to move eastward; and as was their custom at the close of their annual 
hunt, they assembled for a solemn feast upon Mount Kinnes; where, 
in view of the great Kataadn, they were to eat and dance in honor of 
the good Spirit who watched over their hunting grounds, and peopled 
the waters with fish forthe red-man. To this feast the Weeweenocks 
were invited ; and stifling their resentment of the injury done to their 
tribe, they set off to attend it. At its close, and just as the Indians 
were about to descend the mountain, the young warrior whose mis- 
tress had been slain, no longer able to restrain his thirst for the blood 
of her murderer, fell upon him, and with a blow from his war-club 
laid him dead at his feet. A general fight ensued. The Weewee- 
nocks, overpowered by the number of their enemies, were nearly all 
massacred. <A few of their boldest warriors still remained, who, see- 
ing no mode of retreat, rather than fall by the hands of their foes, 
leaped headlong down the fagged precipice, dashing themselves to 
atoms as they fellfrom crag to crag, down to the still waters of the 
lake. The Penobscots, awe-struck by the spectacle, hastily left the 
spot; and to this day, the miserable Indian whom you sometimes 
meet in its vicinity, cannot be prevailed upon to ascend the mountain, 
which he imagines haunted by the souls of the warriors slain in the 
presence of the Great Spirit of Kataadn. 

As I stood by the little fountain which bubbles noiselessly from the 
rock, and looked again upon the quiet waters below, the very shrubs, 
as they rustled in the light breeze of the mountain, seemed to ask : 
‘ Where now is that proud, though savage race, which once fished in 
thy waters, and struck the bounding deer upon thy banks ? P. 8. 


Se 


THE ‘ALMIGHTY DOLLAR.’ 


Tuat universal idol, Gorn, in homage each unites; 

Without a temple, ’tis adored, and has no hypocrites : 

Nay, more, Gold’s warmest devotees strive most to hide their zeal, 
And he that lové& this idol most, would most that love conceal. 


This idol has prerogatives peculiar and its own: 

Unlike its brother idols, ’t is nor block, nor wood, nor stone : 
Yet it gives eyes unto the blind, and tongues unto the dumb ; 
And more: it makes the lynx a mole, and elocution — mum ! 
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WINTER THOUGHTS. 


Eacu season has its joys: December chill 

Atones for his inhospitable blasts. 

Nature is dreary; now the northern winds 

Blow cruel from perpetual fields of snow, 

And whistle at our doors 3 yes from within 

Comes forth the voice of gladness; all is gay 
With life and light, with laughter and with song. 
The festive board breaks down with plenteous cheer ; 
And gratulations pour from every tongue, 
While links are joined in Friendship’s golden chain. 
Let joy predominate, and happy thoughts! 
Luxuriant fancy o’er the future roam, _ 

And light the scene with her prismatic tints! 

Yet let not ser engross the generous heart, 

But kind compassion mingle with our joy. 
Remember those from whom unequal fate 
Withholds her gifts — the humble, suffering poor ! 


PEROU-ROU, OR THE BELLOWS-MENDER.* 





WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 





Many and strange are the incidents of my eventful history. Des- 
tined, by the obscurity of my birth, to spend my life in the humblest 
class of society, owe my elevation above it to the malice of man. 
I am rich, the husband of an affectionate wife, and the happy father 
of a family; blessings which I have obtained, by having been the 
obedient instrument of the most cruel revenge. A passion which 
has caused the ruin and degradation of so many families, has proved 
the basis of mine. 

I was born in a little hamlet, near the town of Montélimart, where 
my father, having struggled in vain through a long life to raise him- 
self above indigence, was obliged in his old age to have recourse to, 
the humble employment of bellows-mending, a trade he had learned 
in his youth, and which he taught me as soon as | was old enough 
to labor for my own support. For some time I was contented to 
work under his direction ; until, finding, from my superior adroitness 
and ingenuity, that 1 could easily surpass him, | felt ambitious to 
exercise my abilities on a larger field. I made several excursions 
in the neighborhood of Montélimart,in which my success so raised 
my vanity, and encouraged my ambition, that | immediately collected 





“In the preface to Mr. Butwer’s highly interesting play of ‘ The Lady of Lyons, or Love and 
Pride,’ he makes the following remark : ‘ An indistinct recollection of a very pretty little tale called 
‘Perouse, or The Bellows-mender,’ suggested the plot of thisdrama. The incidents are, however, 
greatly altered from those in ‘ Perouse,’ and the characters entirely recast.’ It struck me that 1 had 
some years since met with this tale in an old French magazine; and‘after some research, was fortu- 
nate in finding it. Upon are-perusal, I was so much pleased with the beauty and simplicity of the 
little narrative, that I have ventured to make a literal translation of it for the KNICKERBOCKER, not 
doubting that its readers will cordially agree with Mr. Butwer in his admiration of it. It will be 
seen that Mr. Bu wer’s memory has been slightly inaccurate as to the name of the hero. 

Tue TRANSLATOR. 
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my little earnings, which I left with my father for his support ; and 
having provided myself with a good supply of the implements neces- 
sary for my trade, departed for Lyons, in which city I determined to 
commence my career. Upon my arrival there, I soon made the most 
populous streets resound with the cry of ‘ Bellows! bellows ! — any 
old bellowsto mend?’ Iwas an active, handsome, well-made fellow, 
and skilful in my trade ; so that I soon obtained as mach employment 
as I could desire, and became a great favorite with all the servant 
girls in the neighborhood, the highest point to which my ambition had 
yet dared to soar. 

As I was returning late one evening to my humble loft, which 
served for both work-shop and lodging-room, I was suddenly accosted 
by four well-dressed young men, who appeared to be taking a noc- 
turnal ramble. It was in one of the least frequented streets of the 
city. ‘Totheir jests upon the lateness of my excursion, and sarcastic 
remarks upon the trade of a bellows-mender, I replied in a tone of 
raillery, and with a spirit which seemed to astonish them. They re- 
garded each other for a few moments, in a significant manner, and 
then exclaimed : 

‘ This is our man !’ 

These words, | confess, made metremble. I was alone, the night 
was dark, in an isolated street, and at the mercy of four vigorous 
young fellows. ‘ Unfortunate creature!’ thought I, ‘ what will be- 
come of me!’ One of them, observing my alarm, hastened to put an 
end to it, by mildly addressing me thus : 

‘ Perou-rou, (the name given to bellows-menders in Lyons,) Perou- 
rou, my good friend, I suppose you have not yet had your supper: 
neither have we ; will you accompany us? We intend you no harm, 
and may do you more service than you suspect. Come with us, and 
after supper we will make a proposal to you, which if you do not 
choose to accept, all we shall ask of you is to keep our secret, which 
will never bring you into trouble.’ 

There was something so mild and prepossessing in the voice and 
manner of the young gentleman who addressed me, and the offer was 
in itself so inviting to one in my situation, that all my fears were at 
an end, and 1 accepted it at once. After passing through several 
streets, my new acquaintances conducted me into a room furnished 
with great elegance, where we found six young gentlemen apparently 
awaiting the arrival of our party with no little impatience. My com- 
panions explained to them, in a few words, the circumstances under 
which they had met with me, and we then all gaily took our seats at 
the supper table. The whole scene was so new to me, that I felt 
highly excited, and succeeded so well in contributing to the enter- 
tainment of the party, by the humor and shrewdness of my obser- 
vations, and good-tempered repartees, that their favorable opinion of 
me was confirmed, and they decided to make choice of me for the 
accomplishment of their object. 

As soon as the desert was placed upon the table, and the servants 
had withdrawn, the party, which had hitherto been noisy and merry 
enough, sank for a few moments ito profound silence. At length he 
who appeared to be the master of the house, turned to me and said : 
‘The ten persons with whom you have just supped, reside in Lyons. 
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Ww e are engravers by peofession, and with the ones of our business, = 
and the fortunes we inherit, we enjoy an easy and agreeable indepen- — 
dence, while our talents command consideration and respect. Pride“ 
and love have, however, united to disturb this happiness and tran- 
quillity. In the street of St. Dominick there lives a picture-dealer, ™~ 
an old gentleman, who is himself by no means extraordinary, but who 
has a daughter so exquisitely beautiful, that the city ‘of Lyons, large 
and populous as it is, contains no woman who can be placed in com-= 
petition with her; and she possesses all those graces and accomplish-© 
ments of mind and person, which would make her the object of unri-& 
valled admiration and love, were they not obscured by one single» 
fault — and that is pride, overweening pride. Spoiled by universal ~ 
adulation, she looks with the most sovereign contempt upon those =— 
lovers who are her equals in rank and fortune, and scarcely deems = 
any one, beneath the dignity of a prince, worthy to aspire to the honor~ 
of herhand. Her old father, who, though a good judge of paintings, 
is very weak and ignorant in all other respects, has completely spoiled = 
her by indulgence, and a devotion which almost amounts to idolatry. 
The reading of romances, her mirror, and the unceasing praise and 
flattery of those by whom she is constantly surrounded, have turned 
her head; and what at first was nothing more than harmless vanity 
and self-love, has grown into arrogance and a contempt for all whose 
rank and opulence. do not flatter her pride. 

‘But why should I speak of others, when it is my own story I would 
relate? During my professional intercourse with her father, I became 
acquainted with her. She was affable, and I thought she bestowed 
more attention upon me than upon most of those around her. She 
often allowed me to escort her to balls and the theatre; so that, de- 
ceived by these trifling marks of favor, I fancied I was beloved, 
because treated with more toleration than many others; and with 
the rashness of a lover, ventured to make my proposals to her father, 
who received them with approbation, and promised me his counte- 
nance. My family, fortune, and profession, were all such as to justify 
me in thinking that my alliance would be acceptable to the young 
lady. Imagine, then, my surprise, when this arrogant girl turned to 
her father, in_ my presence, and said, with a smile of derision upon 
her haughty lips: 

‘* Do you think, Sir, that I was born merely to become the wife 
of an engraver ?’ 

‘I was thunder-struck. Such excess of impudence extinguished 
my passion in an instant. I left ber with precipitation, burning with 
the desire of revenge, and meditating upon the manner of accom- 
plishing it. I sought my friends, and represented to them that the 
insult | had received reflected upon our whole profession. They 
warmly took my part: we have formed a plot, and vowed to make 
her feelin reality that she was not born to so great an honor as to 
become the wife of anengraver. This is my story, my dear Perou- 
rou; and now, tell me whether you have sufficient confidence for this 
undertaking, and feel an ambition to raise yourself above your pre- 
sent station? Beneath a poor exterior, you have shown us that you 
possess spirit and intelligence equal to the task we propose to you. 
Are you willing to become the husband of an accomplished and beau- 
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~*tiful woman, who only needs that her pride should be humbled, and 
~ her vanity punished, to render her worthy of love and esteem 1” 


‘Yes,’ I replied, with confidence, ‘I comprehend the part you wish 
me to act; and I undertake to perform it in such a manner that you 


will have no cause to regret the choice you have made.’ 
“» The next day we arranged a systematic plan, by which we regu- 
- . ~ ° + o a 
“lated all our future proceedings. I bathed twice a day, to clear my 


‘complexion, and soften my skin; my hair was arranged by the most 
“fashionable hair-dresser in Lyons; my friends bestowed upon me a 
“complete wardrobe, and attached themselves so closely to me, that we 


“were almost inseparable, and all their leisure was devoted to my in- 


struction. One taught me to read, another to write. Music, drawing, 
and various other studies, occupied my time and unremitting atten- 
tion for three months. [ soon perceived that this kind of life so 
entirely accorded with my tastes, that I felt an ardent desire to per- 
fect myself in my new education. Study became my passion, and 
nature had endowed me with such capabilities for acquirement, and a 
memory so retentive, that my young friends beheld with astonishment 
and delight the rapid progress of their scholar. 

The period having arrived when my friends thought me sufficiently 
prepared to carry their project into execution, I quitted my little 
study, and took possession of superb apartments in one of the best 
hotels in Lyons. The poor bellows-mender vanished, and in his 
place appeared the rich Marquis de Ruperou, one of the principal 
ee of the mines of Dauphiny. It was under this title, that 

presented myself to the old picture-dealer, as an amateur desirous 
to gratify his taste, and careless at what cost. I had learned from 
my masters how to show off to advantage my large diamond ring, 
display a handsome repeater, and strike it with a préoccupied air, 
and gracefully present an elegant snuff-box, upon the lid of which 
was a beautiful fancy portrait, which I modestly said was the likeness 
of a sister, to whom I was greatly attached. In short, 1 endeavored 
to please, and was successful. But it was not enough to deceive the 
father only: to gain our end, the daughter also must be duped 
and won; and while turning in my mind how to bring this about, for- 
tune seemed to clear the way for me. 

One day a note was brought to me from the old gentleman, inform- 
ing me that he had just received from Rome a number of fine engra- 
vings; and he begged me to call at his house the next morning, and 
make my choice, before he offered them for sale. [ went, uncon- 
scious of the fate which there awaited me ; for instead of being received 
by the father, as usual, his beautiful daughter appeared before me, 
and dazzled me by her charms. 

It often happens that a calm and indifferent exterior conceals a 
heart alive to the finest sensibilities of our nature. Mine was sus- 
ceptible of the deepest passion, and I felt at that moment all the 
power and fascination of beauty. A new world seemed opened be- 
fore me; a new sentiment filled my heart; and forgetting that I was 
but acting a part, one deep absorbing feeling took possession of all 

my faculties. Aurora, perceiving her triumph, was apparently flat- 
tered by my confusion, and listened with complacency to the disor- 
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dered expressions which escaped my lips, showing too plainly the 
admiration I felt, and the impression her charms had made upon me. 

This interview fixed my destiny for ever. Every obstacle disap- 
peared before my passion, which absorbed my whole being; and from 
that moment, I resolved to devote my days and nights to study, that I 
might become less unwortliy of the happiness to which I aspired. 
Every day I found some pretext for a visit to the picture-dealer’s. [ 
always had some trifle to present to Aurora, or some object of taste 
upon which to ask her advice. It was the season of flowers, and I 
constantly presented her with bouquets of the rarest and most beauti- 
ful, to which my friends frequently enabled me toadda compli mentary 
sonnet, or song, composed by them, but of which I had all the credit. 
Isoon perceived that my gifts and attentions were not indifferent to 
her, and frequently surprised the beautiful girl with her eyes fixed 
upon me with an expression of tender interest. 

In this manner six months passed rapidly away. The engravers, 
intent upon the full accomplishment of their revenge, were fearful, 
by coo much precipitation, to endanger the completion of their object. 
Every evening they required of me an exact account of the events 
of the day ; and appeared so entirely satisfied with my conduct, that 
they even furnished me with more money than I needed. One day 
I received a formal invitation from the picture-dealer to a grand féte 
at his country-seat, which I suspected was given principally in my 
honor. When | arrived there, I was received by his proud and beau- 
tiful daughter with so much consideration, and she bestowed upon me 
so many kind and delicate attentions, that, entirely overcome by her 
charms, heightened by the brilliancy of her dress, I seized the first 
moment of our being alone, to pour forth feelings I could no longer 
conceal; and throwing myself at her feet, I offered her my heart and 
hand. She accepted my proposals with dignity and composure; but 
a tear which escaped from her downcast eye, convinced me that pride 
was not the only sentiment that agitated her heart. I saw, I felt, that 
I was beloved! 

Having deceived the daughter as to my birth, it was now necessary 
to blind the father with respect to my fortune. Nor was this dif_i- 
cult; for having little penetratior or suspicion, he gave full credence 
to my false story. I told him my father resided upon his estate in a 
remote part of Dauphiny; but that his age and infirmities were such 
as to prevent his being present at my marriage, although he gave his 
entire and willing assent to it. I endeavored, in some degree, to ease 
my conscience by the resolution I had formed to accept of no dower, 
declaring that my fortune was too large to think of increasing it by a 
wife’s portion. Before the end of the conversation, we came to an 
excellent understanding, as I left to him all the settlements and mo- 
ney transactions, only requesting him, as our mutual families were 
distant from Lyons, and could not be present at the ceremony, to 
avoid all unnecessary publicity in our marriage, which it was decided 
should take place in two weeks. 

With difficulty I tore myself from Aurora, and hastened to Lyons, 
to inform my friends that our drama was now approaching its conclu- 
sion. I related all that had passed: they embraced me with delight, 
and bestowed upon me such praises, that without a good share of 
VOL. XV. 
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vanity, | might have thought they were ridiculing me. Their con- 
duct, however, convinced me they were sincere. Their desire for 
revenge upon the haughty girl, seemed to become more eager and 
extravagant, as it was about to be gratified. In order to confirm the 
delusion of both father and daughter, they immediately sent, in my 
name, to my mistress, a beautiful bouquet, accompanied by a watch, 
bracelets, jewelry, and lace of the finest quality. Toward the end 
of the week the marriage contract was drawn up, to which I took 
care to sign my true name,a precaution which was inthe end of the 
greatest service to me. 

I had deceived Aurora, shamefully deceived her, it is true; but 
heaven is my witness, it was not without the deepest remorse ! When 
at her side, I could think only of her. When with my gay friends, 
their good humor, their wit, and agreeable manners, and the state of 
dependence in which they held me ; the instructions and favors they 
had so freely bestowed upon me; the many and kind services I had 
received from them; all combined to take from me the power of 
reflection. I could scarcely realize the present, or look forward to 
the future. But, in the solitude of my own chamber, passion and 
sophistry gave way to despair and remorse; and I looked with 
dismay upon the frightful prospect before me! When I pictured to 
myself my beautiful Aurora, undeceived and conducted to my wretched 
abode, the only one | possessed ; when I thought of those fair and 
delicate hands condemned to perform the most menial offices, and 
prepare the scanty meals for our daily support; when I felt that so 
much grace and beauty, fit to adorn a palace, was doomed henceforth 
to be buried in my father’s miserable hut, I started with horror from 
the contemplation of the scene ; a death-like coldness paralyzed my 
senses. I was ready to throw myself at her feet, confess my crime, 
and declare myself ready to bear the shame and degradation I so truly 
deserved. But alas! self-love, and the madness of my passion, with- 
held me. Intoxicated by the feelings of the present, imagination cast 
a ray of hope over the obscurity of the future. ‘The unhappiness of 
Aurora,’ I said to myself, ‘ will only be momentary. Love will soften 
all the bitterness of her misfortune ; and when the thirst for revenge, 
which now blinds hér enemies, shall have passed away, she shall again 
be happy! I shall have some money remaining, and by my own 
industry, I can procure her comfort and ease. I should indeed be 
contemptible, if I were not willing to devote all the energy of my 
character, and every hour of my life, to shed ease and enjoyment on 
the pathway of her existence. When she first discovers the truth, 
her resentment will doubtless be terrible indeed; but the evil being 
irreparable, reason will in time reconcile her to it; love will compen- 
sate her for the loss of fortune ; and we shall at last be happy !’ 

Such were the reflections which occupied my mind, during the few 
days preceding our marriage. When, at the holy altar, Aurora pro- 
nounced the vow to live and die with me, a cold shudder shook my 
whole frame. Never before had the odious part I was acting ap- 
peared in so appalling a light. I turned as pale as death, and should 
have fallen upon the floor, had not tears come tu my relief. This last 
effort of expiring virtue was mistaken by the surrounding crowd for 
an excess of sensibility. Aurora was herself deceived; and I felt, 
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by the expression of her, tenderness, that this proud and haughty 
beauty shrank not from evincing toward me all the feelings of a de- 
voted and affectionate wife. 

The engravers, willing to reward the address and good faith with 
which I had executed their project, permitted me to continue the 
deception for some days; during which time | gave myself up tothe 
happiness of the moment, and endeavored to banish from my mind 
the fatal period when the delusion must be dissolved. But alas! I 
could not ward it off for ever. They at length became impatient ; 
and after many fruitless entreaties to spare my Aurora, her implacable 
enemies insisted upon the completion of their triumph, and bade me 
prepare to conduct her to my miserable home. When I proposed to 
my wife a journey, of which I knew the cruel termination, I could 
not suppress a deep sigh, which she heard with surprise; for to her 
lively imagination, the prospect of travelling with me, in a handsome 
equipage, with attendants, was a gratification both of her affection 
and pride,to which she could only look forward with delight; and she 
flew with eagerness to prepare for our departure, the near approach 
of which caused me inexpressible grief. Again and again 1 implored 
the pity of my friends; but they were inexorable, and only replied 
by placing the bond of our agrcement before my eyes. I found my 
doom was inevitable, and ceased to struggle against fate. 

Two of my employers acted as our couriers; and Aurora’s rejected 
suitor, with the aid of a wig, and black patch over one eye, which so 
completely disguised him that no one could have recognised him, 
insisted upon being our coachman. Three others, dressed in gay live- 
ries, mounted as footmen behind the carriage, while the other four, 
unable, on account of business, to leave Lyons, were compelled to 
console themselves for the loss of the final scene, by exacting from 
their comrades a promise to give them a full account of every thing 
that took place during the journey. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the rogues could restrain their laughter, when my wife, 
after giving them her orders in a careless and haughty tone, turned 
to me, and with the utmost deference, asked the names of my diffe- 
rent chateaux, the extent of my domains in Dauphiny, and what were 
my rights of chase and fishery thereon; and spoke with complacency 
of the richness of my mines, which in her imagination equalled those 
of Peru. While conversing upon these subjects, we at length ap- 
proached Montélimart, and turned off into the narrow, crooked lane, 
which led to the poor little hamlet in which my father lived. 

The awful moment «1 length arrived; for after a painful drive of 
three hours over a humble road, our coachman suddenly ‘drew up be- 
fore a miserable cabin, at the door of which sat a venerable old man, 
clad in the coarsest garb of poverty. This was my father! Believe 
me, my dear friend, words are inadequate to describe the scene which 
then ensued! On one side stood the pale and trembling Perou- 
rou; on the other, the astonished Aurora, surrounded by the six 
insolent young men, who handed her with mock ceremony to an 
old broken chair, amid bursts of insulting laughter, and sarcastic 
remarks, best calculated to express their revenge, and complete her 
humiliation. The pretended coachman,throwing aside his wig and 
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black patch, stepped up to Aurora, and with an air of insolent tri- 
umph, and ina tone of derision, said to her: 

‘No, madam; you were not indeed born to become the wife of an 
engraver ; such a match would have been too great an honor for your 
birth, your fortune, and your choice; a poor bellows-mender alone 
could obtain your hand. Behold the man your discrimination and 
your pride have chosen for a husband!’ 

I rushed forward to interrupt him, but in an instant he mounted his 
box,the others threw themselves into the carriage, and with a burst 
of merriment and triumph, the whole party drove off, and left us to 
ourselves. 

I knew that the dénouement must be terrible ; but I never imagined 
it would be carried to such an extent; for in pointing out to me the 
part I was to perform, the engravers were careful to hide from me the 
cruel insults they intended to inflict upon my poor wife; and I felt 
like the spectator of a play, who, after dwelling with delight upon 
some scene of enchantment, beholds the curtain fall, and the whole 
charm is destroyed in an instant. I seemed to have awakened from a 
dream of rapture to all the stern realities of life. My unfortunate 
Aurora had suffered but little of the painful scene; for long before 
the engraver ceased to speak, she became unconscious of every thing 
around her, and they left her in a deep swoon. 

You may imagine my state of despair and agony, when you consi- 
der, that the new kind of life I had led for the last year, and the pains 
which had been bestowed upon the cultivation of my mind, had drawn 
forth new tastes, and brought to life and fostered a delicacy and sus- 
ceptibility of feeling, with which nature had endowed me, but of the 
extent of which I was unconscious untilnow. Alas! when I beheld 
her whom I adored, lying at my feet like one dead, I shuddered at the 
thought of losing her for-ever, although I almost equally dreaded the 
moment which should restore her to the consciousness of her unhap- 
py fate; and while I ceased not to apply every remedy my anxiety 
could suggest, I almost hoped my efforts might be without success. 
It seemed, indeed, for some time, as if my half-formed wishes were 
to be fulfilled, so long was it before Aurora returned to her senses, 
At length her eyes-unelosed, and met mine gazing upon her with in- 
tense anxiety. She shuddered, and uttering the word ‘ monster !’ 
sank again intoa state of insensibility. I took advantage of this re- 
lapse, to disperse the crowd which had collected around us, and car- 
rying her into the hut, placed her upon my poor old father’s wretched 
pallet, which a kind neighbor had covered with some fresh straw. I 
then begged we might be left alone, not wishing there should be any 
witnesses to the cruel confession I had to make. 

When entirely alone, I took Aurora in ny arms; I pressed her to 
my bosom; I bathed her cold cheeks with my scalding tears. At 
length, she opened her eyes, and fixed them upon me with a look that 
made me tremble. The first words she uttered, were to beg me to 
leave her alone, under the pretext that we both so much needed re- 
pose, and to defer, until the next day, thedetails of the dishonorable 
plot of which she had discovered herself to be the victim. I yielded 
to her wishes, and retired, leaving her in care of the curate’s niece, 

whose affectionate attentions she appeared to receive with pleasure. 
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Dreadful indeed were the sufferings of that terrible night! I was 
suddenly transported from a situation of elegance and luxury, to a 
miserable hovel, and almost destitute of resources, for I had but a 
few Louis left; and my wife, my beautiful Aurora, in the spring-time 
of her life, accustomed to every indulgence, and all the delights of a 
society of which she had formed one of the brightest ornaments, was 
at once, by an infamous deception, reduced to a state of the extremest 
poverty, and forced to share the wretched cabin of a poor old man; 
and with me, the chief instrument of her misfortunes, the wretched 
accomplice in all the atrocities from which she suffered. Alas! 
what could I now do? How hope to soften her wounded feelings ? 
My fervent attachment, my tenderness, my deep devotion, would 
they alone suffice for her happiness? Would they atone for my dis- 
honorable and cruel conduct? Alas! I feared not. I could scarcely 
presume upon so much goodness and forgiveness. I felt more strong] 
than ever the wretchedness of her fate, and the unmanly folly of my 
own course. It was not the reverse of fortune which I lamented ; 
for in truth I had experienced none. Born and bred in poverty, I 
-was habituated to its wants, and could bear with all its privations : 
but my full heart taught me, but too sensibly, that I could never bear 
that grief which springs from indifference and contempt in the cherish- 
ed object of our love; the most bitter which falls to the lot of humanity. 
I could not endure to lose for ever that tenderness so necessary to 
my happiness, nor bear to read coldness and disdain in those eyes 
which once beamed upon me with confidence and affection. Nor 
was this all. 1 knew not that even this would be the extent of my 
punishment. Might not deep aversion and contempt take the place 
of indifference? And even if hated by her whom I adored, what 
right had I to complain? My conscience told me I had none! My 
deep remorse added to my torture, but could bring me no relief. 
Was not I the cause of all her misfortunes? Had I not cast a dark 
cloud over the brilliant horizon of her life? Had I not brought sor- 
row upon the brightest days of her youth? In short, was I not the 
unfortunate cause of all her wretchedness? Perhaps in her despair 
she might seek an asylum in the grave; perhaps with her last breath 
she would pour curses upon my head ; or, if in pity she granted me 
a generous pardon, such pity, such pardon, would be more painful 
than reproach — more heart-rending than her malediction. I was 
almost frantic with these harrowing thoughts, which made the bed 
upon which I had sought repose, a place of torment, where I in vain 
courted a short oblivion of my woes. 

To increase the evils of my situation, a long-continued rain had 
inundated the road to Montélimart, and rendered it impassable for 
several days, which prevented me from sending there for a carriage, 
as I had intended, to convey Aurora to a more comfortable and less 
humiliating lodging. You will believe that I made frequent inquiries 
after my unfortunate companion: the replies were satisfactory, and 
my attentions were received with some acknowledgment. I was 
even told that I should be admitted to see her the next day ; that she 
exerted herself, and displayed a strength of character, a firmness, and 
courage, under the cruel circumstances in which she was placed, 
which would astonish and confound her heartless enemies. All this 
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was told me, however, with such an air of mystery, that it gave me 
no comfort; and the next day found me again filled with terror and 
dismay. The fatal interview appeared more dreadful than death 
itself; and I was seeking for some pretext by which to defer it, when 
the door of my chamber opened, and Aurora stood before me. I 
threw myself at her feet, and seizing her hand, bathed it with tears. 
She gazed upon me for some time in silence ; then bidding me rise, 
said, with an air of dignity and pride, which nothing could overcome : 
‘You have deceived me, cruelly deceived me, and must be aware 
that my pardon depends upon the course you may henceforth pursue. 
If any sentiment of generosity remains in your heart — if you do not 
wish to heap new misfortunes upon your victim — you will not seek 
to take advantage of the title you have so unjustly acquired. The 
curate’s niece offers me an asylum in her uncle’s house: I have ac- 
cepted it, as it accords with my situation and duties. Yon can see 
me there, when you please ; and we can then, with more calmness, 
consider the best mode of relieving ourselves from our present pain- 
ful position, and arrange our future plans. You may trust to my 
honor for the faithful guardianship of yours.’ 

The man who loves, is always sanguine. A kind expression 
from the woman he adores, is sufficient to banish uneasiness from his 
mind. In spite of the studied calmness of Aurora’s manner, my faith 
was strong in her good intentions; and I did not reflect, that it 
would have been much more natural for her to have overwhelmed 
me with reproaches. For some days, I retained the hope of pardon ; 
for I saw her smile as I traced out the plan of such a life as my fond 
affection suggested. How indeed could I conceive, after the agony 
I had endured, that my cup of bitterness was not yet full, and that 
there was in reserve for me a grief still more fatal ! 

One morning, about a week after our arrival, when dreams of hap- 
piness had prolonged my sleep to a later hour than usual, my father 
entered my room, and reproving my laziness, presented me with two 
letters. The handwriting of one was unknown to me. I opened the 
other, which was from my friends at Lyons, and ran thus: 

‘ We are so well satisfied with you, and our revenge upon the proud 
Aurora has been so completely accomplished, that it is but just we 
should remember the adroitness and good faith by which you have 
insured our success. You are no longer fitted to dwell in the class 
in which you were born; and we have great pleasure in being able 
to offer you the means of extricating yourself from your present situa- 
tion, without taxing your gratitude too far, as we can be useful to 
you, without injuring ourselves. When, urged on by our desire of 
revenge, you are aware that we each contributed one thousand 
crowns in aid of our plan: you have scarcely expended one third of 
this sum ; the rest is placed at your disposal, in the hands of a notary 
of this city, who is ready to deliver it to you at any moment. The 
lace, silks, and jewelry, which served to confirm the credulity of a 
silly father, and blind the pride of an arrogant daughter, you must 
also consider as your own; and to you we confide the future happi- 
ness of Aurora; having made choice of you, in the hope that we 
might never have cause to regret our revenge being carried too far. 
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Should you desire to enter into any speculation, you may rely upon 
the credit, the good will, and the support of your friends of Lyons.’ 

‘ Thank Heaven,’ cried I, with delight, ‘ half my troubles are re- 
moved ! I can now supply all the wants of my adored wife.’ 

The other letter was from Aurora, and contained these words: 
‘Some feeling of pity which I still retain for you, notwithstanding 
your conduct toward me, induces me to inform you of my proceed- 
ings thus far. By the time you receive this letter, I shall be in Lyons, 
where it is my intention to retire to a convent, in which I shall be 
secure from your odious presence. As an open and generous enemy, 
I make known to you that it is my purpose to appeal to every tribu- 
nal in the country, until I find one which will do me justice, by break- 
ing the chains of your victim, and punishing the vile traitors who 
have sacrificed me.’ 

The perusal of this letter threw me into the most violent agitation. 
At first I thought of pursuing Aurora, and forcing her to obey the 
man whom fate had made her husband ; but this was only an idea of 
the moment, for I felt an invincible repugnance to persecute a woman 
I so truly and tenderly loved: and beside, the thing was impractica- 
ble, as she had already been gone several hours, and it was in vain 
to hope to overtake her. I could procure no horses nearer than 
Montélimart, and it was useless to attempt it on foot. My greatest 
desire now was to quit a place so fraught with bitter and sorrowful 
recollections ; and fortunately, I had just money enough to take me 
to Lyons. Before my departure, I questioned both the curate and 
his niece, in hopes of gaining some clue to my wife’s place of con- 
cealment; but neither prayers nor threats were of any avail: they 
pleaded utter ignorance of her intentions, although | afterward dis- 
covered them to have been the projectors of the whole plan. 

When I arrived at Lyons, new difficulties presented themselves. 
Where was I to commence my search ? How, in so large a city, was 
I to discover the asylum in which Aurora had taken refuge? 1 dared 
not appeal to her father, justly incensed, as he must be, against the 
deceiver of his daughter; nor could I wander from one convent to 
another, making such unusual inquiries, without running the risk of 
being arrested and imprisoned as an accessory in so culpable a plot. 
In my dilemma, I had recourse to my friends, the engravers, who 
advised me to remain perfectly quiet, and wait until the suit insti- 
tuted against me should become the subject of general conversation 
in Lyons, when, without doubt, I should discover all I desired to 
know. I followed their advice; and in the mean while, occupied 
myself industriously in endeavoring to increase my fortune, bemg 
well convinced that without wealth and character, I could never hope 
to recover the esteem and affection of my wife. 

After the sale of the various articles of which I could now make 
no use, I found myself possessed of ten thousand crowns. There 
were rumors of a war between some of the principal powers of Eu- 
rope, of which, aided by my generous friends, 1 took advantage to 
make a bold speculation, which, if it failed, would again plunge me 
into misery and poverty, but if successful, would at least quadruple 
my funds. Thus while my commercial operations were made with 
the greatest secresy, the history of my marriage became the subject 
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of universal conversation ; for from the seclusion of her convent, Au- 
rora continued to denounce my friends and myself. Their want of 
address and caution had brought all the persecution upon them- 
selves ; but it was most adv antageous to me, as their own interests 
obliged them to take up my defence. Aurora pleaded that our mar- 
riage should be annulled. The abbess of the convent, a lady highly 
esteemed for her excellence and noble birth, warmly supported her ; 
while her father and his friends used all their influence, and made 
every exertion in their power; so that we were menaced on every 
side with a defeat, the shame of which would indeed have fallen upon 
the engravers, but hy which I alone should be the sad and heart-bro- 
ken sufferer. They even laughed at the whole affair, and were much 
amused to find how completely Aurora’spride became her greatest 
punishment, through the publicity to which it subjected her. But their 
merriment could not delay the course of justice. An order was issued 
for my arrest, which I only escaped through the obscurity in which 
I lived. 

The day of the trial arrived. Aurora demanded a guard to attend 
her to the tribunal by which our marriage was to be declared either 
null or valid. She appeared there in all the brilliancy of beauty, 
heightened by an air of unfeigned diffidence and modesty. Never 
had any trial drawn together so large a concourse of people; and her 
counsel pleaded her cause with so much feeling and eloquence, that 
he was frequently interrupted by the tears and sobs of the whole as- 
sembly. ‘The interest manifested by the judges, left but little doubt 
as to the nature of their verdict; and the expectant assembly await- 
ed with enthusiastic eagerness: when, no one coming forward to un- 
dertake my defence, the engraver whom Aurora had rejected, asked 
permission of the court to plead my cause, which was immediately 
granted. In a few words, he related my history, exaggerating in no- 
thing, excepting in the praises he bestowed upon me. He acknow- 
ledged that the circumstances under which my marriage had taken 
place, would fully authorize the judges to declare it null. He appear- 
ed to hesitate fora moment. . . . The most profound silence reign- 
ed throughout the court ; when, turning to Aurora, he said, in a calm 
and impressive manner : 

‘It may be true, madame, that you were not intended to be the 
wife of a bellows-mender ; but nature obliges you to be the mother 
of his child! Listen tothe pleadings of your unborn infant, and say 
if you desire a freedom, which will condemn it to the infamy of an 
illegitimate birth.’ 

‘No! no!’ cried the trembling Aurora, bursting into tears; while 
the spectators deeply moved, echoed her words, as with one voice ; 
and‘ No! no!’ resounded throughout the assembly. 

The voice of maternal love decided the cause. The judges de- 
clared the marriage valid, as, the contract was signed with my true 
name; and they even admitted that our situations were not so une- 
qual as to justify the dissolution of our ties. But in order to dimi- 
nish the triumph of an adventurer, they declared that my wife was at 
liberty to remain in the convent she had chosen for her retreat, and 
that her husband could neither reclaim, nor molest her, without in- 
curring the penalty of the law; that the child should be baptized by 
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my name; and that I could assert no right over it; and the rest of the 
sentence relating to details more interesting to the lawyers than the 
readers of my history, I here omit. Aurora left the hall of justice 
in a sort of triumph, escorted to her asylum by the crowd, loud in its 
praises of the touching sacrifice she had made to her maternal feelings. 

Such was the result of this celebrated trial, during the progress of 
which I was ill atease. Obliged to remain concealed, I took advan- 
tage of my person being unknown, to mingle with the crowd, feeling 
secure that no one would recognize, in a handsome, well-dressed man, 
with the manners and appearance of a gentleman, the poor bellows- 
mender, whom they so much abused. I even forced myself to join in 
the laugh, when they made amusing and ridiculous remarks upon my 
marriage and absence; though I felt humbled to observe that even 
those who were most vehement in declaiming against what they called 
my infamy, were equally lavish in their jests and sarcasms at the ex- 
pense of Aurora. My own wishes, confirmed by the advice of my 
friends, determined me to quit Lyons, and transfer my funds to some 
other city, where my name and history were unknown. I made choice 
of Paris, which, from its size and population, would enable me to es- 
cape all observation, and there I could employ my capital to greater 
advantage. Here your friend, the poor bellows-mender, with one 
hundred thousand francs, and the credit of his kind benefactors at 
Lyons, established a commercial house, which succeeded beyond his 
utmost hopes; and for five years, 1 was the favorite of fortune, al- 
though my conscience bears me witness, that 1 have no cause to 
blush for a single transaction during that time. 

My correspondence with Lyons was very extensive ; and upon one 
occasion, I was so happy as to be able to render an essential service 
to one of the first bankers of that city. His gratitude induced him 
to urge me strongly to pay him a visit; and at last I consented to do 
so, actuated by an irrepressible desire to breathe again the same air 
with my beloved Aurora. I went with my own equipage and ser- 
vants, in the best style; and this time my luxury was not borrowed, 
but being the fruits of my own industry, I felt happy, and secure of 
its duration. 

Even my old friends, the engravers, scarcely recognized me; so 
that I had nothing to fear from casual acquaintances. Without ap- 
pearing to evince too great an interest in the subject, I spoke of the 
celebrated trial which had caused so much excitement throughout the 
city, five years before, and made some inquiries about Aurora and 
her family, as if it were a mere matter of curiosity. I learned that 
her father died some years before, leaving his affairs in so bad a con- 
dition, that Aurora was almost penniless, and indeed in some degree 
dependent upon the kindness of the abbess, with whom she still re- 
mained. I was told, at the same time, that independently of the 
general interest she had inspired, her conduct had been such as to 
win the respect and admiration of every one. They observed, also, 
that the bellows-mender had never disturbed her tranquillity, or at- 
tempted to reclaim the rights of which he had been deprived. 

I could not listen to this recital, without the deepest emotion. 
During my four years’ residence in the capital, my thoughts had been 


incessantly occupied in efforts to acquire a fortune, in the hope of re- 
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gaining the o object of my Adee But my return to Lyons, and the 
unfeigned admiration of all who spoke of Aurora, revived with in- 
creased strength the love which I had never ceased to cherish for 
her. The form of my adored wife was for ever present to me, and 
I felt how utterly worthless would be the fortune | had so labored to 
acquire, should she refuse to share it with me. And my child! alas! 
was I never to strain him to my heart? Never to enjoy his infantine 
caresses, or to experience those paternal feelings, which imagination 
pictured to me insuch glowing colors? I could bear this suspense 
no longer, but resolved that nothing should prevent me from meeting 
my wife and my son. 

At my desire, one of the engravers assembled all her father’s cre- 
ditors, whom I immediately paid, and at the same time exerted my- 
self to recover many things which I knew long habit had made dear 
to his daughter, and the loss of which I was sure she must regret, 
My friend the banker had spoken so handsomely of her, and was him- 
self so generally esteemed, that I determined to make him my confi- 
dant, and induce him to aid me in my project; for I knew his name 
alone would diminish many of my difficulties. He possessed a beau- 
tiful villa upon the borders of the Rhone, to which I accompanied 
him ; and having one day obtained from him a promise of secresy, I 
spoke thus : 

‘ Hitherto, you have known me only as a merchant, who is indebted 
to his talents, industry, and probity, for fortune, and an honorable 
name. My wayward fate has obliged me to appear under a kind of 
mask to those whose esteem I most fondly covet. Formerly, I de- 
ceived my mistress; but let me no longer impose upon you, my 
friend, who already know one half of my history. Listen, now, to the 
rest. You see before you that unfortunate bellows-mender, chosen 
by aset of thoughtless young men, as the instrument of their re- 
venge.’ 

At this unexpected avowal, my friend started with surprise, and 
incredulity and doubt were expressed in his countenance. But I con- 
tinued : 

‘I am indebted to nature for many faculties, which study and edu- 
cation have more fully developed. The generosity of my friends, 
and successful fortune, have achieved the rest. You have spoken 
kindly of Aurora. It is my intention soon to leave Lyons; but I 
solemnly declare to you, I will not depart without an effort to see her, 
Will you, my dear friend, who enjoy the esteem and consideration of 
ajl who know you, will you consent to be our mediator, and let me 
owe to you the happiness of my life ? 

Recovering from his astonishment, he assured me he did not doubt 
being able to bring about the reconciliation I so ardently desired. 
‘The Abbess of the convent in which your wife resides,’ said he, 
‘honors me with her friendship: we are not far from the city ; let us 
at once order our carriage, and seek Aurora ; when, I trust, we shall 
be able to remove all difficulties.’ I eagerly agreed to this plan, for 
I was now as anxious to see her, as I had once been to avoid her; 
and I ardently desired to embrace my son. 

We reached the convent, where the banker was announced under 
his true name, and introduced me as one of the first merchants of 
Paris. We were admitted. What a picture presented itself to our 
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eyes! Aurora, my beloved wife, more beautiful than ever, was 
seated near the venerable Abbess. A child, the personification of 
infantine loveliness, slept upon her knee, and appeared to absorb the 
attention of the mother so entirely, that she scarcely noticed our 
respectful salutation. The first moment she cast her eyes upon me, 
I perceived, by an involuntary shudder, that my appearance recalled 
to her mind some painful idea; but my being introduced by a man 
whom she knew, presented as the head of one of the first commer- 
cial houses in Paris, with the obscurity of the approaching evening, 
contributed to dissipate her suspicions; and she was far from recog- 
nizing in the rich stranger her despised and long-neglected husband. 
My friend opened the conversation by some vague remarks upon my 
approaching departure from Lyons. He spoke of the extent of my 
connections ; and inquired of the Abbess if she had not some com- 
mission to charge me with, for the capital. 

During this conversation, the child awoke, and instead of being 
alarmed at the sight of strangers, smiled gaily, and after gazing at us 
both for some time, in uncertainty ran toward me. Oh, my friend! 
you may imagine what were my feelings, when I first received the 
sweet caresses of my child! I covered his little face with kisses. I 
could restrain myself no longer ; but seizing him in my arms, | threw 
myself at the feet of my wife: ‘Aurora! Aurora!’ I exclaimed, 
‘behold your child!’ Your son pleads for his father! Will you 
for ever suffer pride to triumph over affection ? While I pronounced 
these words, in a deeply agitated voice, Aurora, taken by surprise, 
seemed ready to swoon. She gazed alternately upon me and my 
son, who clasped her knees, as if to implore pardon for his father. 
At length, she burst into tears; at which, the child, not being able to 
comprehend the reason of his mother’s emotion, mingled his plain- 
tive cries with my entreaties. Aurora replied by throwi ing herself 
into my arms: ‘1 know not,’ she said, ‘ whether you seck : again to 
deceive me; but your child pleads too strongly in your favor: hence- 
forth, | am yours for ever!’ 

She pressed me to her heart, and for some moments we were in- 
capable of uttering a word. Our happiness, the caresses of our 
child, the tears of my friend, and the solemn influences of the place, 
all served to increase our emotion. ‘ My children,’ said the Abbess, 
gazing upon us with an eye glistening with sensibility, ‘ you will, l 
trust, each fulfil your duty. Mr. is too sincere to prove a 
traitor; and maternal love is too powerful in the bosom of Aurora, 
to suffer her again to become the victim of a foolish pride! May 
this union, so touchingly renewed in my presence, be more happy 
than the first; and may you long enjoy that felicity which virtue 
alone can give !’ 

These words, pronounced in a grave and solemn tone, calmed our 
excited feelings ; and I proceeded to recount my adventures, neither 
omitting my faults, nor the remorse which they had occasioned. And 
I remarked with delight, that the hand of Aurora often gently pressed 
mine, whenever I spoke of the projects that my love for her had in- 
spired ; although she appeared to listen with indifference, when I 

dwelt upon the riches I had acquired. The part of the narrative 
which touched her most sensibly, was the payment of her father’s 
debts, and my successful endeavors to rescue from the hands of the 
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creditors the articles which had been dear to her from her childhood. 
My friend celebrated our réunion by a brilliant féte. Near to his 
house was one which, although not large, was delightfully situated ; 
and believing, from an accidental expression, that it would be agree- 
able to Aurora, | immediately purchased it in her name; and in 
twenty-four hours, placed in her hands the deed which made her its 
mistress. 

I returned to Paris with my wife and son. Whether it was 
that she still retained some of her former pride, or whether it 
arose from true greatness of soul, I know not; but she showed no 
surprise when introduced into a large and handsome house, furnished 
with much taste and magnificence. But I knew that adversity had 
had a happy influence upon her character; and I felt satisfied that I 
was beloved by the object of all my tenderness and affection. 

A year had thus passed away in perfect happiness, when one morn- 
ing Aurora entered my study, her eyes sparkling with pleasure : 
‘ My dear friend,’ said she, ‘ you must not refuse an invitation from 
your wife. I am going to give you a dinner-party in my house at 
Lyons; but you must allow me to precede you with my son. I wish 
to teach him to do the honors of the house to his father. 

I failed not to arrive at the appointed hour, on the day of the féte. 
Aurora, who had surpassed even the wonted elegance of her toilet, 
was brilliant with beauty and gaiety ; and dinner was soon announced : 
but judge of my surprise, when, taking me by the hand, and con- 
ducting me to an apartment decorated in the most tasteful manner, 
I beheld there my ten old friends, the engravers ; my first protectors, 
the authors of my fortune ; of my marriage, and of my present hap- 
piness. I cannot describe the sensations I experienced, during this 
repast, in which the sprightliness and good humor of my charming 
wife inspired all our guests with gaiety and enjoyment. After dinner, 
she led us into the room she had arranged for me, and touching a 
slight spring, a curtain was withdrawn, and discovered two pictures, 
beautifully executed. We drew near to examine them, and an excla- 
mation of surprise and admiration burst from all of our lips. One 
of the pictures represented the scene at my father’s hut, near Mon- 
télimart. I was upon my knees before Aurora, who repulsed me 
with disdain, at the same time throwing a look of contempt upon the 
engraver, who acted as coachman. Below was written : ‘ Love con- 
quered by Pride.’ The second represented the scene of the present 
day ; my ten friends at table, and Aurora placed between her happy 
husband and the engraver whom she had refused, smiling compla- 
cently upon both. Beneath it was written: ‘ Pride conquered by 
Love.’ 

Here ends my history, or at least my adventures ; for it is easier 
for me to feel my happiness, than to describe it. I became the hap- 
py father of three other children ; and Aurora insisted that the en- 
graver who had addressed her should stand godfather to the eldest. 
This estimable man is united to a charming woman, now well known 
throughout Lyons for the care she has bestowed upon the education 
of an only daughter. Aurora assures me it is her earnest wish to 
have this young person for her daughter-in-law ; and what is more 


singular still, my son declares it would constitute his greatest happi- 
ness, if this wish could be fulfilled. 
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PASSAIC: 


A GROUP OF POEMS TOUCHING THAT RIVER. 


BY FLACCUS. 


‘On could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My bright example as it is my theme; 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full.’ 


Dennam's Cooprr’s Hitt. 





TALE FIRST. 


THE GREAT DESCENDER. 


‘Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far.’ Byron. 


Wip was the night; fast flew the hurrying cloud, 
Mantling the heavens with many-folded shroud} 
The baffled moon kept struggling, though in vain, 
Through the rent gloom to smile upon the plain. 
Out stood the cliffs, still blacker than the sky, 
Whence rushing, tumbling, foaming from on high, 
Passaic, driven with impetuous sweep, 

Sprang with a scream of horror down the steep ; 
And in the depths of sternly-girdling rock, 
Muttered deep groans of anguish at the shock : 

To whose lament, the snarling winds on high 

Yell back their surly howlings in reply: 

And not a voice disturbed the air, beside 

That clamorous quarrel of the wind and tide; 
Whose loud dispute — for wranglers never spare — 
With ceaseless brawling tires the sleepy air. 

Dark, savage scene —wild as a murderer’s dream — 
Which to the moon’s dim-gazing eye might seem 
Like a sick beast, that, fretting asitlay, _ 
Growled, frowned, and fumed the sullen nightaway. 


Now from the west upheaves a denser gloom; 
Red lightnings gleam, and coming thunders boom 
Portentous : starts the slogpenigih bed, 
Blessing the shelter that p his head; 

And mourns the hapless traveller’s piteous plight, 
Who bears the tyrannous fury of the night. 
Bursts the big cloud, the gushing deluge pours, 
That ev’n the cataract outrains and roars: 

When lo! a flash, and quick successive shock 
Quivers and thunders; high upon a rock, 

Lit by the lightning’s momentary blink, 

A human form sits dangling o’er the brink! 

And by his side lo! darkly crouching there, 

A red-eyed monster, black, with shaggy hair! 


Oh! who is watching at this awful hour ? 

What murderer hides him from law’s iron power ? 
What unchained madman shows his daring form, 
Or madder poet, amorous of the storm ? 

The glancing moonlight, as the clouds roll by, 
Reveals the startling phantom to the eye. 

His dress and mien a lowly man display, 

Whom fortune owes much, but neglects to pay: 
Yet his fixed lip shows firmness not to blench ; 
His eye, a fire no cataracts can quench. 
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From his drenched hat the rain-drops, gathering slow, 
Drip one by one far down the gulf below : 

Like tears they seemed, that ’scaped his bended head — 
Alas! the only tears he knew to shed. 

His care-worn features, wild, and fever-tinged, 
Bespoke a soul ambitious fire had singed : 

High resolution flashed from every look, 

And trying thoughts his rigid sinews shook ; 

As if some mighty purpose swelled his mind, 

Big with results to science and mankind. 

No murderer he, that shunned the meed of crime — 
No madman loose, nor madder child of rhyme: 

No! ’tis the Great Descender, mighty Patcu! 
Spurner of heights — great Nature's overmatch! 
Lone, strange, and musing on his deeds unborn, 

Of youth the laughter, and of age the scorn: 

tuk the fell fiend that crouched so darkly there, 

Was but his pet and follower, a bear: 

For his was far too bold, too wild a mind, 

To mate with creatures of a common kind. 


Thus great Columbus idled on the shore, 
Dreaming of worlds his genius should explore: 
Thus Newton, child-like, blew his bubbles bright, 
To give the sneering world the laws of light: 
Thus Franklin flung his line and kite on high, 
Angling for lightnings in the liquid sky ; 

By all the jeers of gaping fools unchecked, 
Whose very heads his wit would soon protect. 
Oh! ever ion short-sighted man decries 

The first bold projects of the great and wise; 
And Science’ self seems doomed to wander here, 
Scoffed, scorned, and pelted, through her long career : 
Yet nobly gives for sneers new powers unborn, 
And with protection pays the debt of scorn. 


What wonder then our hero should evade 
The face of man, and court the lonely shade? 
What wonder his congenial soul should seek 
The spot where daring waters leap and break 7 
There breatheda spirit round that wild abyss, 
Of storm and energy, akin to his: 

The strife of tortured waters, groaning there, 
Seemed but the struggle of his own despair; 
While their calm progress after trials passed, 
Typed the sure triumph he should find at last. 


But hark ! — he is voice, and thus proceeds, 
Turning his thougfits to words that shall be deeds: 
‘Ill fated lot, to grovel yet with pride, 

To thirst for fame, with power to win denied : 

From my sad birth, to toil and ignorance doomed, 
Cursing my days ignobly thus consumed. 

And yet, ofttime the question stays my sighs: 

Can grovelling ignorance ne’er hope to rise? 

Can the wide world, in all its paths of care, 

No instance show to hold me from despair ? 

Are there none ignorant, at this very hour, 

Treading the heights of wealth, of place, of power ? 
Are there none such, great Gotham! wear thy crown, 
And sway the topping circles of the town? 

Find we none such among our noisy great, 

Holding the high — ay, highest chairs of state? 

Ob, Law and Physic! — mid your dregs and lees, 
Have ye none such that fatten on the fees ? 

Mid Physic’s apes, than with her sons no less, 

Are there none such ? — great Branpretu! answer yes. 
Ah yes! — too many such the prize obtain: 

So many seek, it kills my hope to gain. 
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Alas! then whither shall my spirit turn, 

To quench in deeds these fiéry hopes that burn? 
Teach me, ye stars! some method, short of crime, 
Some untried ladder lend me now to climb !’ 


With lifted head and proudly soaring eye, 

He scanned those bright diviners in the sky: 

Just then, a sudden meteor, trembling there, 

Slid down the sky, and quenched itself in aur : 
The hero started: ‘Ha! I will obey! 

Renown is mine! — the heavens have marked the way : 
Yon meteor tells me, wherefore climb at all, 
Since fame as well irradiates things that fall ? 

Yon earth-born meteor, spawn of slime and mire, 
More wakes the vision by its dropping fire, 

Than the world-sprinkled heavens, whose lights sublime 
Have cheered the darkness since the birth of time. 
And more: does not the monarch of the skies 

Go down in glory too, as well as rise? 

How many watch him as he sinks away ! 

How few pay homage to his rising ray! 

The lightning’s self may glitter as it likes, 

’T is ne’er gazetted, save it stoops and strikes. 
How many, smitten with the fame it gave, 

Have dived in bells far neath the ocean-wave ! 

Or from balloons in parachutes gone down, 
Stooping to catch the jewel of renown. 

We pass unpraised the stones that round us lie, 
But hail them when they tumble from the sky : 
‘The Arch-fiend’s fame no poet’s tongue would tell, 
Nor history chronicle, until he fell ; 

And Pisa’s tower, so bending, and so tall, 

We laud — that only makes a threat to fall. 


“ And thou, Passaic! of clear streams the queen — 
How many pilgrims at thy shrine are seen! 
Why gather thus these strangers at our walls? 
To see thy flood — and why ? — because it falls! 
Ignobly else thy gentle tide had flowed, 

Nor won the worship of th’ admiring crowd + 
Thy very mists, whose silver-drizzling spray, 
The rainbow circles in the sun-bright day, 

Have first to fall, before they mount and glow, 
With glory’s garland wreathed around their brow. 
Oh! thus, the world, for its applause, demands 
Some perilous deed — some trial at our hands : 

A life of peace, though better worth a name, 

Is barely whispered by the breath of fame; , 
While trumpets shout at every daring leap, 
Which Danger ventures from his dizzy steep. 
Forgive me, Heaven ! — if that which I pursue 
So warmly now, be sought too rashly too: 
Ambition drives me — urging, pushing still — 

I have the bump, and cannot use my will. 
Floods, storms, chasms, quicksands, rocks of blackest frown, . 
Line the sole route life opens to renown. 
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‘Thou stubborn stream! that from thy fount dost sw eep 
Downward, unswerving to thy goal, the deep ; 
Nor even pausest at yon giddy height 
But run’ st in eager rapids at the sight, 
To gain sure headway for the leap profound, 
Then clear’st the horrid barrier at a bound, 
Lighting in triumph on the vale below — 
Canst thou rush on where I would fear to go? 
Canst thou, by leaping, win the laurel crown, 
And I not seize it by the means thus shown? 
Yes! here I’ll prove, at midnight, and alone, 
Some things as well as others can be done! 
Thou gaping chasm! whose wide devouring throat 
Swallows a river — while the gulping note 
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Of monstrous deglutition gurgles loud, 

As down thy maw the huddled waters crowd, 

I to thy hungry jaws devote me too! 

My hour is come — my steady nerves keep true! 
I toss my body from these giddy rocks, 

‘To bring up iownine honor by the locks.’ 

I dive for glory’s rare and pearly prize 

I stoop to conquer, and I fall to rise! 

Cavern of savage darkness, foam, and roar, 
Where never mortal plunged, and lived before! 
Oh! cast me safe, as erst, within him hid, 

The great Leviathan the prophet did! 

Sons of renown! who seek a deathless name — 
Mount, if ye like! I will descend to fame!’ 


He ceased, with dignity in every look, 

Then from his head his dripping hat he took, 

And whirled it proudly in the boiling sea, 

And calmly said: ‘ Old friend! I follow thee !’ 

With one rude bound, he rushes madly on 

To the dark brink’s sharp edge — and— is he gone? 
Not yet — not yet; he halts in mad career! 

What sudden thought, what shock arrests him here? 
Ah! wherefore seek the anguish that oppressed, 

In hour like this, his big, tumultuous breast! 
Condemn him not! — ye cannot know the strife 
That shakes a mortal on the verge of life. 


Again he’s roused — first epee in his cheek 

The weed, though vile, that props the nerves when weak. 
Once more he rushes! Stay —he stops once more, 
With more spasmodic quickness than before; 

Envy would say, fright checked his bold career — 
Vain, ignorant sneer ! — for heroes know not fear. 
Perchance he thought upon his parents lone, 

Childless, all hope of future issue gone; 

Himself, last scion of the house of Patch, 

Tossed like the tide, for every rock to catch! 
Perchance he started, thinking on his debts; 
Perchance — but see! all dangers he forgets, 

And from his breast a vessel doth remove, 

Filled with the nectar heroes ever love: 

With one long draught, the fiéry tide he quaffs — 

Feels a new vigor — leaps, and shouts, and laughs: 
Now !— now! — he springs! he clears the final stone! 
Shoots down the darkness — gracious heaven! — he’s gone! 
No shriek is sent, no sound is heard, beside 

Th’ eternal thunder of the falling tide ; 

And Bruin’s growl, who prudent turned about, 
Following his master by a safer route. 

Mad, reckless man, to brave sure ruin so, 

And stake his body on so rash a throw! 

Ambition’s fool — none saw the death he braved — 
All’s lost with life, even to the fame he craved. 

But hark ! — far down yon water-flooded vale, 

A voice swells faintly on the evening gale : 

He lives !— he lives! — his feeble voice it is — 

His, first survivor from that black abyss! 


On a green isle, which seems so sweet asleep, 
That the rude waters, ere its shores = 4 sweep, 
Fork gently, touched with charms that helpless lie; 


And a unwaked the dreaming beauty by — 


The hero lies, left by the hurrying stream ; 

Though spent, his eye is bright with victory’s gleam — 
Battered, and worn — still conqueror of the fall, 
Exhausted — yet triumphant over all! 


END @P CANTO !I. 
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PELAYO AND THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH-BOOK, 





Ir is the common lamentation of Spanish historiographers, that, 
for an obscure and melancholy space of time immediately succeed- 
ing the conquest of their country by the Moslems, its history is a 
mere wilderness of dubious facts, groundless fables, and rash exag- 
gerations. Learned men, in cells and cloisters, have worn out their 
lives in vainly endeavoring to connect incongruous events, and to 
account for startling improbabilities, recorded of this period. The 
worthy Jesuit, Padre Abarca, declares that, for more than forty 
years, during which he had been employed in theological controver- 
sies, he had never found any so obscure and inexplicable as those 
which rise out of this portion of Spanish history, and that the only 
fruit of an indefatigable, prolix, and even prodigious study of the 
subject, was a melancholy and mortifying state of indecision.* 

During this apocryphal period, flourished Pexayo, the deliverer of 
Spain, whose name, like that of William Wallace, will ever be linked 
with the glory of his country, but linked, in like manner, by a bond 
in which fact and fiction are inextricably interwoven. 

The quaint old chronicle of the Moor Rasis, which, though wild 
and fanciful in the extreme, is frequently drawn upon for early 
facts by Spanish historians, professes to give the birth, parentage, 
and whole course of fortune of Pelayo, without the least doubt or 
hesitation. It makes him a son of the Duke of Cantabria, and de- 
scended, both by father and mother’s side, from the Gothic kings of 
Spain. I shall pass over the romantic story of his childhood, and 
shall content myself with a scene of his youth, which was spent in 
a castle among the Pyrenees, under the eye of his widowed and 
noble-minded mother, who caused him to be instructed in every thing 
befitting a cavalier of gentle birth. While the sons of the nobility 
were revelling amid the pleasures of a licentious court, and sunk in 
that vicious and effeminate indulgence which led to the perdition of 
unhappy Spain, the youthful Pelayo, in his rugged mountain school, 
was steeled to all kinds of hardy exercises. A great part of his time 
was spent in hunting the bears, the wild boars, apd the wolves, with 
which the Pyrenees abounded ; and so purely and chastely was he 
bronght up, by his good lady mother, that, if the ancient chronicle 
from which I draw my facts may be relied on, he had attained his 
one-and-twentieth year, without having once sighed for woman ! 

Nor were his hardy contests confined to the wild beasts of the 
forest. Occasionally he had to contend with adversaries of a more 
formidable character. The skirts and defiles of these border moun- 
tains were often infested by marauders from the Gallic plains of 
Gascony. The Gascons, says an old chronicler, were a people who 
used smooth words when expedient, but force when they had power, 
and were ready to lay their hands on every thing they met. Though 


* Papre Pepro Asarca. Anales de Aragon, Anti Regno, § 2. 
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poor, they were proud ; for there was not one who did not plume him- 
self on being a hijodalgo, or the son of somebody. 

At the head of a band of these needy hidalgos of Gascony, was 
one Arnaud, a broken-down cavalier. He and four of his followers 
were well armed and mounted; the rest were a set of scamper-grounds 
on foot, furnished with darts and javelins. They were the terror of 
the border; here to-day and gone to-morrow; sometimes in one 
pass, sometimes in another. They would make sudden inroads into 
Spain, scour the roads, plunder the country, and were over the moun- 
tains and far away, before a force could be collected to pursue them. 

Now it happened one day, that a wealthy burgher of Bordeaux, 
who was a merchant, trading with Biscay, set out on a journey for 
that province. As he intended to sojourn there for a season, he took 
with him his wife, who was a goodly dame, and his daughter, a gen- 
tle damsel, of marriageable age, and exceeding fair to look upon. 
He was attended by a trusty clerk from his comptoir, and a man 
servant; wimle another servant led a hackney, laden with bags of 
money, with which he intended to purchase merchandise. 

When the Gascons heard of this wealthy merchant and his convoy 

assing through the mountains, they thanked their stars, for they 
considered all peaceful men of traffic as lawful spoil, sent by provi- 
. dence for the benefit of hidalgos like themselves, of valor and gentle 
blood, who lived by the sword. Placing themselves in ambush, in a 
lonely defile, by which the travellers had to pass, they silently awaited 
their coming. In a little while they beheld them approaching. The 
merchant was a fair, portly man, in a buff surcoat and velvet cap. 
His looks bespoke the good cheer of his native city, and he was 
mounted on a stately, well-fed steed, while his wife and daughter 
paced gently on palfreys by his side. 

The travellers had advanced some distance in the defile, when the 
Bandoleros rushed forth and assailed them. The merchant, though 
but little used to the exercise of arms, and unwieldy in his form; yet 
made valiant defence, having his wife and daughter and money-bags 
at hazard. He was wounded in two places, and overpowered; one 
of his servants was slain, the other took to flight. 

The freebooters then began to ransack for spoil, but were disap- 
pointed at not finding the wealth they had expected. Putting their 


° 5 
swords to the breast of the trembling merchant, they demanded 


5 
where he had comtjaled his treasure, and learned from him of the 
hackney that wa¥ following, laden with money. Overjoyed at this 
intelligence, they bound their captives to trees, and awaited the ar- 
rival of the golden spoil. 

On this same day, Pelayo was out with his huntsmen among the 
mountains, and had taken his stand on a rock, at a narrow pass, to 
await the sallying forth of a wild boar. Close by him was a page, 
conducting a horse, and at the saddle-bow hung his armor, for he 
always prepared for fight among these border mountains. While 
thus posted, the servant of the merchant came flying from the rob- 
bers. On beholding Pelayo, he fell on his knees, and implored his 
life, for he supposed him to be one of the band. It was some time 
before he could be relieved from his terror, and made to tell his story. 
When Pelayo heard of the robbers, he concluded they were the 
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crew of Gascon hidalgos, upon the scamper. Taking his armor from 
the page, he put on his helmet, slung his buckler round his neck, 
took lance in hand, and mounting his steed, compelled the trembling 
servant to guide him to the scene of action. At the same time he 
ordered the page to seek his huntsmen, and summon them to his 
assistance. 

When the robbers saw Pelayo advancing through the forest, with 
a single attendant on foot, and beheld his rich armor sparkling in the 
sun, they thought a new prize had fallen into their hands, and Arnaud 
and two of his companions, mounting their horses, advanced to meet 
him. As they approached, Pelayo stationed himself in a narrow pass 
between two rocks, where he could only be assailed in front, and 
bracing his buckler, and lowering his lance, awaited their coming. 

‘Who and what are ye,’ cried he, ‘ and what seek ye in this land?’ 

‘We are huntsmen,’ replied Arnaud, ‘ and lo! our game runs into 
our toils !’ 

‘By my faith,’ replied Pelayo, ‘thou wilt find the game more 
readily roused than taken: have at thee for a villain!’ 

So saying, he put spurs to his horse, and ran full speed upon him. 
The Gascon, not expecting so sudden an attack from a single horse- 
man, was taken by surprise. He hasiily couched his dance, but it 
merely glanced on the shield of Pelayo, who sent his ojyp through 
the middle of his breast, and threw him out of his saddle to*the earth. 
One of the other robbers made at Pelayo, and wounded him,slightly 
in the side, but received a blow from the sword of the latter, gugich 
cleft his scull-cap, and sank into his brain. His companion, seeing 
him fall, put spurs to his steed, and galloped off through the forest 

Beholding several other robbers on foot coming up, Pelayo revue 
to his station between the rocks, where he was assailed by them alfat 
once. He received two of theirdarts on his buckler, a javelin razed his 
cuirass, and glancing down, wounded his horse. Pelayo then rushed 
forth, and struck one of the robbers dead : the others, beholding seve- 
ral huntsmen advancing, took to flight, but were pursued, and several 
of them taken. 


The good merchant of Bordeaux and his family be eld this scene; 


with trembling and amazement, for never had they 
feats of arms. They considered Don Pelayo a 
rival band of robbers ; and when the bonds wer. ed by which they 
were tied to the trees, they fell at his feet and i ed mercy. . The 
females were soonest undeceived, especially the’daughter ; fox“the 
damsel was struck with the noble countenance and gentle demeanor 
of Pelayo, and said to herself: ‘ Surely nothing evil can dwell itr so 
goodly and gracious a form.’ 
Pelayo now sounded his horn, which echoed from rock to rock, and 
was answered by shouts and horns from various parts of the moun- 
tains. The merchant’s heart misgave him at these signals, and espe- 
cially when he beheld more than forty men gathering from glen and 
thicket. They were clad in hunters’ dresses, and armed with boar- 
spears, darts, and hunting-swords, and many of them 'ed hounds in 
long leashes. All this was a new and wild scene to the astonished 
merchant ; nor were his fears abated, when he saw his servant ap- 
proaching with the hackney, laden with money-bags, ; ‘ for of a cer- 
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tainty,’ said he to himself, ‘ this will be too tempting a spoil for these 
wild hunters of the mountams.’ 

Pelayo, however, took no more notice of the gold than if it had 
been so much dross; at which the honest burgher marvelled exceed- 
ingly. He ordered that the wounds of the merchant should be 
dressed, and his own examined. On taking off his cuirass, his wound 
was found to be but slight ; but his men were so exasperated at see- 
ing his blood, that they would have put the captive robbers to instant 
death, had he not forbidden them to do them any harm. 

The huntsmen now made a great fire at the foot of a tree, and 
bringing a boar which they had killed, cut off portions and roasted 
them, or broiled them on the coals. Then drawing forth loaves of 
bread from their wallets, they devoured their food half raw, with 
the hungry relish of huntsmen and mountaineers. The merchant, 
his wife, and daughter, looked at all this, and wondered, for they had 
never beheld so savage a repast. 

Pelayo then inquired of them if they did not desire to eat: they 
were too much in awe of him to decline, though they felt a loathing 
at the thought of partaking of this hunter’s fare; but he ordered a 
linen cloth to be spread under the shade of a great oak, on the grassy 
margin of a clear running stream; and to their astonishment, they 
were served, not with the flesh of the boar, but with dainty cheer, 
such as the merchant had scarcely hoped to find out of the walls of 
his native city of Bordeaux. 

The good burgher was of a community renowned for gastronomic 
prowess : his fears having subsided, his appetite was now awakened, 
and he addressed himself manfully to the viands that were set before 
him. His daughter, however, could not eat: her eyes were ever and 
anon stealing to gaze on Pelayo, whom she regarded with gratitude 
for his protection, and admiration for his valor; and now that he had 
laid aside his helmet, and she beheld his lofty countenance, glowing 
with manly beauty, she thought him something more than mortal. 
The heart of the gentle donzella, says the ancient chronicler, was 
kind and yielding ; and had Pelayo thought fit to ask the greatest 
boon that love and beauty could bestow —doubtless meaning her 
fair hand —she could not have had the cruelty to say him nay. Pe- 
layo, however, had no such thoughts: the love of woman had never 
yet entered his =: and though he regarded the damsel as the 
fairest maiden he ver beheld, her beauty caused no perturbation 
in his breast. 

When the repast was over, Pelayo offered to conduct the merchant 
and his family through the defiles of the mountains, lest they should 
be molested by any of the scattered band of robbers. The bodies 
of the slain marauders were buried, and the corpse of the servant 
was laid upon one of the horses captured in the battle. Having 
formed their cavalcade, they pursued their way slowly up one of the 
steep and winding passes of the Pyrenees. 

Toward sunset, they arrived at the dwelling of a holy hermit. It 
was hewn out of the living rock: there was a cross over the door, 
and before it was a great spreading oak, with a sweet spring of water 
at its foot. The body of the faithful servant who had fallen in the de- 
fence of his lord, was buried close by the wall of this sacred retreat, 
and the hermit promised to perform masses for the repose of his soul. 
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Then Pelayo obtained from the holy father consent that the mer- 
chant’s wife and daughter should pass the night within his cell; and 
the hermit made beds of moss for them, and gave them his benedic- 
tion ; but the damsel found little rest, so much were her thoughts occu- 
pied by the youthful champion who had rescued her from death or 
dishonor. ; 

Pelayo, however, was visited by no such wandering of the mind, 
but, wrapping himself in his mantle, slept soundly by the fountain 
under the tree. At midnight, when every thing was buried in deep 
repose, he was awakened from his sleep, and beheld the hermit be- 
fore him, with the beams of the moon shining upon his silver hair 
and beard. 

‘ This is no time,’ said the latter, ‘ to be sleeping; arise and listen 
to my words, and hear of the great work for which thou art chosen !’ 

Then Pelayo arose and seated himself on a rock, and the hermit 
continued his discourse. 

‘ Behold,’ said he, ‘ the ruin of Spaim is at hand! It will be deli- 
vered into the hands of strangers, and will become a prey to the 
spoiler. Its children will be slain, or carried into captivity ; or such 
as may escape these evils, will harbor with the beasts of the forest, 
or the eagles of the mountain. The thorn and bramble will spring 
up where now are seen the corn-field, the vine, and the olive, and 
hungry wolves will roam in place of peaceful flocks and herds. But 
thou, my son! tarry not thou to see these things, for thou canst not 

revent them. Depart on a pilgrimage to the sepulchre of our blessed 
Lord in Palestine; purify thyself by prayer; enrol thyself in the 
order of chivalry, and prepare for the great work of the redemption 
of thy country; for to thee it will be given to raise it from the depth 
of its affliction.’ 

Pelayo would have inquired farther into the evils thus foretold, but 
the hermit rebuked his curiosity. 

‘Seek not to know more,’ said he, ‘ than heaven is pleased to re- 
veal. Clouds and darkness cover its designs, and prophecy is never 
permitted to lift up, but in part, the veil that rests upon the future.’ 

The hermit ceased to speak, and Pelayo laid himself down again 
to take repose, but sleep was a stranger to his eyes. 

When the first rays of the rising sun shone upon the tops of the 
mountains, the travellers assembled round the — beneath the 
tree, and made their morning’s repast. Then, having received the 
benediction of the hermit, they departed in the freshness of the day, 
and descended along the hollow defiles leading into the interior of 
Spain. The good merchant was refreshed by sleep, and by his morn- 
ing’s meal; and when he beheld his wife and daughter thus secure by 
his side, and the hackney laden with his treasure close behind him, his 
heart was light in his bosom, and he carolled a ehanson as he went, 
and the woodlands echoed to his song. But Pelayo rode in silence, 
for he revolved in his mind the portentous words of the hermit ; and 
the daughter of the merchant ever and and anon stole looks at him 
fell of tenderness and admiration, and deep sighs betrayed the agita- 
tion of her bosom. 

At length they came to the foot of the mountains, where the forests 
and the rocks terminated, and an open and secure country lay before 
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the travellers. hdl thew Latnedl for shale panes were widely differ. 
ent. When they came to part, the merchant and his wife were loud 
in thanks and benedictions, and the good burgher would fain have 
given Pelayo the largest of his sacks of gold ; but the young man 
put it aside with a smile. ‘ Silver and gold,’ said he, ‘ need [| not, but 
if I have deserved aught at thy hands, give me thy prayers, for the 
prayers of a good man are above all price.’ 

In the mean time, the daughter had spoken never a word. At 
length she raised her eyes, which were filled with tears, and looked 
timidly at Pelayo, and her bosom throbbed; and after a violent 
struggle between strong affection and virgin modesty, her heart re- 
lieved itself by words. 

‘ Senor,’ said she, ‘ [ know that I am unworthy of the notice of so 
noble a cavalier; but suffer me to place this ring upon a finger of 
that hand which has so bravely rescued us from death ; and when you 
regard it, you may consider it as a memorial of your own valor, and 
not of one who is too humble to be remembered by you.’ 

With these words, she drew a ring from her finger, and put it upon 
the finger of Pelayo; and having done this, she blushed and trem- 
bled at her own boldness, and stood as one abashed, with her eyes 
cast down upon the earth. 

Pelayo was moved at the words of the simple maiden, and at the 
touch of her fair hand, and at her beauty, as she stood thus trembling 
and in tears before him: but as yet he knew nothing of woman, and 
his heart was free from the snares of love. ‘ Amiga,’ (friend,) said 
he, ‘I accept thy present, and will wear it in remembrance of thy 
goodness :’ so saying, he kissed her on the cheek. 

The damsel. was cheered by these words, and hoped that she had 
awakened some tenderness in his bosom; but it was no such thing, 
says the grave old chronicler, for his heart was devoted to higher and 
more sacred matters : yet certain it is, that he always guarded well 
that ring. 

When they parted, Pelayo remained with his huntsmen on a cliff, 
watching that no evil befel them until they were far beyond the skirts 
of the mountain; and the damsel often turned to look at him, until 
she could no longer discern him, for the distance, and the tears that 
dimmed her eyes. 

And, for that he had accepted her ring, says the ancient chronicler, 
she considered hers@élf wedded to him in her heart, and would never 
marry; nor could she be brought to look with eyes of affection upon 
any other man ; but, for the true love which she bore Pelayo, she 
lived and died a virgin. And she composed a book which treated of 
love and chivalry, and the temptations of this mortal life ; and one 
part discoursed of celestial matters, and it was called ‘ The Contem- 
plations of Love;’ because, at the.time she wrote it, she thought of 
Pelayo, and of his having ac cepted her jewel, and called her by the 
gentle appeilation of ‘ Amiga’ And often thinking of him in tender 
sadness, and of her never having beheld him more, she would take 
the book, and would read it as ‘fin his stead; and while she repeated 
the words of love which it contained, she w ait endeavor to fancy 
them uttered by Pelayo, and that he stood before her. 








Cabinet Pictures. 


CABINET PICTURES. 


CHASTITY. 


Tue purely chaste, are those who’re chastein thought ; 
Anangel’s purity witbin them lives: 
Their unstained souls with Heaven's own fire are fraught, 
Which its great glory to their being gives, 
The unsunned snow upon the eternal hills, 
The crystal ice, in regions where no ray 
Of warmth the frozen air one moment fills, 
To thaw its everlasting front away, 
May not example peerless Cuastiry : 
For they, removed from their peculiar sphere, 
Lost in a moment to themselves would be ; 
But the chaste soul Temptation’s self may dare, 
And win itself from man a glorious crown, 
On which the gods approvingly look down. 


CHILDREN. 


Mirth, pleasure, innocence, delight and joy, 
Encompass children of a tender age; 
Grief, sorrow, agony — sin’s dark alloy, 
Stamp no impression on that sunny page : 
The untainted spring of life’s mysterious river 
Here owns its clear, its crystal fountain-head ; 
Pure as it flowed from the all-pure All-Giver, 
Its light unclouded radiantly is shed. 
We gaze on children sporting in their glee, 
And pause to watch them as they gaily move, 
And wonder what the infant charm can be, 
That binds them to us in the bonds of love: 
Ah! know we not that it is heaven we see ?, 
That heaven itself exists in purity ? 


CHURCH-YARD, 


I wAnver in the city of the dead, 

Midst streets of corses, mouldering to decay ! 
Where is the pride of riches ? — it is fled! 

Where pomp and circumstance ? — all passed away! 
The loved and lovely lie together sleeping, 

The high and lowly in one dust are laid ; 
A solitary mourner here is weeping 

O’er the last tenant Nature’s debt has paid; 
Soon Time, Grief’s great assuager, will dry up 

The flowing tears, leaving the dead unwept. 
Drink, then, proud mortal ! from the better cup 

Of wholesome truth. Wake up !— too long thou ’st slept. 
High as thou art, lowly in death thou ’lt lie; 
The Cuurcu-yarp calls to thee, ‘ Prepare to die!’ 


CONSCIENCE. 


Parnt hell in horrors: picture liquid fire, 
In which the quivering spirit ever lives 
Where the fallen angels, now fell demon’s, ire, 
The eternal lash to the racked sufferer gives. 
Crown him with scorpions, let each piercing fang 
Stab him continuous, and let heaven’s bright bliss 
Live in his sight, to add a keener pang 
To his dread suffering — picture thou all this! 
*T is not more dreadful than the awful voice 
Of Conscience torturing the sinful soul, 
*Till madness is a blessing. Oh, rejoice, 
Thou whose pure life gives Conscience no control. 
In good men’s hearts Conscience as love doth dwell ; 


It is the evil-doer’s burning hell! Quince. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Henry or Guise, on THe Srares or Brows. By G. P. R. James, Esa., Author of 


‘Richelieu,’ etc. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 468. New-York: Harper anp 
BroruHeErs. 


Tuese volumes, by one of the most popular novelists of the day, have doubtless ere 
this been perused and admired by the great mass of our readers. We have always been 
favorably impressed with the good moral tendency of all of Mr. James’ tales, as well as 
the easy style in which they are clothed, and the deep interest which they excite. Though 
not peculiarly happy in portraying nice shades of character, he is always successful in 
marking out a bold outline, and preserving its consistency rs throughout. He 
is, in our judgment, particularly forcible and impressive in developing and describing the 
more universal feelings of our nature; the ordinary currents of human thought; those 
jmpulses and affections, in short, which are common to all mankind. He frequently 
begins his chapters with abstract reflections, illustrated by the most happy comparisons, 
which possess the merit of being apposite, and consonant with the case in hand, while 
they exhibit the point and apothegm of La Bruyére, and the simplicity and truthfulness 
of Addison. To illustrate this remark, we quote the following passage : 


“The prudent plans and purposes of the most prudent and politic people in this world 
are almost all contingent; centingent, in the first place, upon circumstances, the great 
rulers of all earthly things, and, in the second place, not less than the first, upon the 
characters, thoughts, and feelings of the very persons who frame them. Many a one 
may be tempted to tell us that it must be a prudent man to form prudent resolutions, 
and that such a prudent man will keep them; but now the reverse of this common- 
place reasoning is directly the case, and the most prudent determinations are but too 
often taken-by the most imprudent people, and violated without the slightest ceremony 
or contrition. This is, indeed, almost universally the case; for really prudent people 
have no need to make resolutions at all, and those who make them have almost always 
some intimation in their own mind that there i* likelihood of their being broken.” 


“The rock which it meets with in its course turns the impetuous river from the way 
it was pursuing, even when it comes down in all the fury of the mountain torrent. The 
slight slope of a green hill, the rise of a grassy bank at an after-period, bends the calm 
stream hither and thither through the plains, offering the most beautiful image of the 
effect of circumstances on the course of human fife. Some streams also become 
colored by the earth they pass over, or mingle readily with the waters that flow into 
theirs. But there area few —and they are always the mightiest and most profound — 
which retain their original hue and character, receive the tribute of other streams, pass 
over rocks and mountains, and through the midst of deep lakes, without the Rhone 
losing its glossy blue in the bosom of Lake Leman, or the Rhine mingling its clear 
stream with the waters of Constance or the current of the Maine. 

“The firm and powerful mind may be affected in its operations by circumstances, but 
not in its nature, and the depths of original character remain unchanged from the begin- 
ning to the end of life. Even strong feelings in such hearts, like objects cast upon a 
grand and rapid river, are borne along with the current through all scenes and circum- 
stances, till with the waters themselves they plunge into the ocean of eternity.” 


The story of Henry of Guise is laid in the sixteenth century, during the reign of Henry 
III. of France, and the Wars of the League. The leading events are historically true. 
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It would occupy too much of the space allotted to this department of the KnickERBOCKER, 
to give a full analysis of the story; and we must confine ourselves to a few general 
remarks. Charles of Montsoreau, the hero, at least of the love, if not of the action of 
the tale, is a pleasant specimen of humanity in the abstract, and meets with many sad 
mishay® and performs many noble deeds, that make us wonder why virtue in this world 
finds so much trouble in obtaining its reward; but like most of James’ personages, he 
lacks that strong Shakspearian individuality of character, which.is essential in exci- 
ting deep personal interest. The Abbé de Boisguerin, the Marplot of the story, isa good 
specimen of an abstract villain, and so is Villequier; but they are cast in the same 
mould; they act and think alike; and it is their different position, only, that makes any 
difference in their respective characters. Not so with Shakspeare’s or Scott’s villains. 
fago and Varney are each thorough-paced rascals, yet so peculiar, that they stand out 
by themselves, as it were; natural, yet unique; consistent, yet defying all competition. 
There is an easy flow, however, in Mr. James’ novels, which bears us on, periaps more 
pleasantly than a wilder current. His descriptions of scenery are vivid; his detail of 
events is striking; and his plot is well digested and well developed. We always arise 
from the perusal of his works not only amused, but improved; not merely entertained, 
but instructed. 


Tue Porer’s Trisute. Poems or Wittram B. Tappan. In one volume. pp. 322. 
Boston: D. S. Kine, and Crocker anp Brewster. New-York: Georce W. 
Lieut, Fulton-street. 


Mr. Tappan has been long before the public as a ‘fugitive’ poet, and many of his brief 
occasional pieces have won deservedly high commendation. He has always manifested 
the strictest regard to the moral and religious tendency of his verse; devoting his talents, 
in almost every effort of his pen, to the inculcation of good lessons. Oftentimes, his 
versification is melodious, and altogether felicitous; yet we are constrained to say, he 
seems occasionally to have written, not so much from impulse, as habit. Crudeness 
and unripe thoughts must needs sometimes follow. The volume under notice opens 
with ‘The Good Wine,’ which deserves the place of honor it occupies. It was origi- 
nally written, as well as several other poems in the present collection, for the Knicxen- 
spocKER. For this reason, it is not necessary that we should call special attention to 
Mr. Tappan’s merits as a poet. Conceding, therefore, that he has not gained repute’ 
without adequate desert, we must nevertheless caution him against the very common 
fault of writing too much. He now and then forces a sentiment, and pumps up a feeling, 
simply because the gods have made him poetical, and not because he feels the divine 
afflatus. With none but the kindest feelings toward Mr. Tappan, we must be per- 
mitted to cite a few examples of the composition from which we draw this conclusion. 
Take, asan instance, the beginning of the second poem, ‘The Choir :’ 


‘] went to chapel, some few Sundays since, 

In Chatham-street, New-York! - - "IT wasearly yet, 
So I surveyed awhile the edifice, 

Admiring at the growth of piety!’ 


We cannot ‘admire a?’ such prosaic lines as these, however cordially we may com- 
mend others, from the same source. They remind us too forcibly of Worpsworrn’s 
satirist, in the ‘Old Cumberland Pedlar’ of ‘ Warreniana : 





‘ Come, Timms, and you too, Stokes, 
Come, sit you down upon this bank of fresh 
And bilious butter-cups ; ’tis scarcely seven, 
And I shali vot drink tea till half past eight, 
Or peradventure nine!’ 


VOL. XV. 10 
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Something of this familiar style may be seen in the annexed sentence from ‘ The 
Child of the Tomb :’ 


*‘ Meanwhile, the recreant teacher, where was he? 
Gone in effrontery to take hie tea 
With the boy’s mother !” 









The same imitation of Worpswortn’s minute simplicity, merely, may be seen in the 
opening of ‘The Silent Street :’ 








‘In Boston isa street, about a rod 
From her famed Common,’ etc. 






And again in ‘Mortality and Immortality,’ Mr. Tappan tells us: 





‘IT saw some workmen toil, the other day ; 
’T was in Saint Mary’s church-yard: + + 

; . they had digged a vault 
Some six feet square, and more than twice that depth :” 












We have cited these instances, to show that Mr. Tappan owes it to his fair fame, as a 
poet, to write less hastily, and always to give to good thoughts the best of words. 
Does he not see how a single prosaic line, like those we have instanced, would have 
affected such a beautiful poem as the one upon the twenty thousand children of our Sab- 
bath schools, celebrating the Fourth of July at Staten Island, and commencing : 










‘Oh, sight sublime! oh, sight of fear! 
The shadowing of infinity — 
Numbers! whose murmur rises here, 
Like whisperings of the mighty sea! 
Ye bring strange vision to my gaze; 
Earth’s dreamer, heaven before me swims ; 
The sea of glass, the throne of days, 
Crowns, harps, and the melodious hymns!’ 

















Many other examples might be given of Mr. Tappan’s ability to write admirable 
poetry, when he composes deliberately, and revises carefully. We commend ‘The 
, Poet’s Tribute’ to the reader, as a work well calculated to awaken and stimulate the 
i better emotions of the heart. We should not omit to add, that the volume is hand- 
somely printed and bound, and embellished with a likeness, in mezzo-tint, of the author, 
and a tasteful vignette landscape. It would form an appropriate ‘tribute’ to a friend, 
in this season of presents and tokens of affection. 









Lerrers FROM THE OLtp Wortp. By a Lavy or New-York. In two volumes, 12mo. 
pp. 643. New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 











Tuese letters from Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Palestine, Turkey and Greece, follow- 
ing in the wake of Sreruens’ delightful ‘Incidents of Travel’ in the same regions, 
come before the public subject, it must be confessed, to a trying comparison. But they 
will sustain it to the general content. They appear to have been written by an indus- 
trious and careful observer; one who seizes upon, and records faithfully, pretty much 
all that occurs, or is seen, during an interesting tour. Although there is not always ap- 
parent a due discrimination between salient points and tame platitude; striking incidents 
and minute detail ; or between peculiar characteristics and common attributes; there is 
yet, undeniably, much entertainment in the work. Indeed, its faults are comparatively 
few, and such, moreover, as are common to most writers of travels. We need not 
commend the volumes to our readers; since the fair and accomplished authoress has 
been sending out literary letters of credit, for several months, through the columns of 
the ‘New-York American’ daily journal. 
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Voices or THE Nicut. By Henry Wapsworrn Loncrettow. In one volume. 
pp. 144. Cambridge: Jonn Owen. 


Peeruaps it will be considered altogether a work of supererogation, that we should in- 
vite the attention of our readers to a volume of poems from the pen of Professor Loneret- 
Low, from whom they have heard so often, and never without delight; and we confess 
there seems something worth heeding in the objection: yet we cannot avoid saying, that 
beside the several ‘ Psalms of Life’ —- (not inappropriately named, in another sense than 
that of the writer, for they will live,)— there are numerous earlier poems and transla- 
tions of the author, among which we find several of the most finished productions of 
his pen. Such, especially, are the ode from the Spanish of Don Jorge Manaiqug, one 
of the most solemn and pathetic dirges we have ever read in any language, ‘ An April 
Day,’ and the lines to ‘Autumn,’ all of which have become thoroughly domiciliated in 
the national heart. Although we may well doubt whether these pages will meet the 
eye of a single reader who is not familiar with the easy flow of Professor Lonere.titow’s 
verse, and his fine ear for its music, yet we cannot resist the inclination to transcribe the 
first six stanzas of the ‘ Prelude’ to the volume under notice : 


PLEASANT it was, when woods were green, A slumberous sound — a sound that brings 
And winds were soft and low, The feelings of a dream — 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, As of innumerable wings, 

Where, the long drooping boughs between, As, when a bell no longer swings, 

Shadows dark and sunlight sheen, Faint the hollow murmur rings 
Alternate come and go: , O’er meadow, lake, and stream. 

Or where the denser grove receives And dreams of that which cannot die, 
No sunlight from above, Bright visions, came to me, 

But the dark foliage interweaves, As lapped in thought I used to lie, 

In one unbroken roof of leaves, And gaze into the summer sky, 

Underneath whose sloping eaves, Where the sailing clouds went by, 
The shadows hardly move. Like ships upon the sea: 

Beneath some patriarchal tree Dreams, that the soul of youth engage, 


[lay upon the ground ; 


Ere Faucy has been quelled; 
His hoary arms up-lifted he, 


Old legends of the monkish page, 


And all the broad leaves over me Traditions of the saint and sage, 
Clapped their little hands in glee, Tales that have the rime of age, 
With one continuous sound : And chronicles of Eld. 


The same evidences of an attentive perusal of the volume of nature, that ‘universal 
and public manuscript, that lies expansed unto the eyes of all,’ may be traced through- 
out the book before us: nor should we do the author justice, did we omit to add, that his 
passing records of human cares, affections, and aspirations, are not less life-like and 
striking. Let no modern bardling, who fancies that he soars high, because he is out of 
sight in a mist, imagine that in the occasional figurative, German-like passages of Mr. 
LonGFrE.Low, he discerns a precedent for turning his own intellectual tread-mill, which, 


having nothing to act upon, grinds the wind. The reader needs but the mood, to appre-. 


ciate every shade of thought and feeling which is here developed. And we cannot better 
close our brief and imperfect notice, than by remarking of this very beautiful volume, as 
of its predecessor, ‘Hyperion,’ in the language of an old English worthy, that ‘a book 
is little worth, if it deserves to be perused but once. As the same landscape appears 
differently at different seasons of the year, at morning and at evening, in bright weather 
and in cloudy, by moonlight and at noon-day, so does the same book produce a very 
different effect upon the same reader at different times, and under different circumstances’ 
Most cordially do we commend these ‘Voices of the Night’ to the imaginations and 
hearts of our readers. They will find them full of | 





‘ bright images of life and beauty, 

That dwellin nature; of the heavenly forms 

We worship in our dreams, and the soft hues 

That stain the wild bird’s wing, and flush the clouds 
When the sun sets.’ 
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Janvary. — The same imaginative friend who somewhile since invaded the presence- 
chamber, and left behind him that earnest remonstrance with surly December, (admin- 
istering a gentle kick, in his declining fortunes, to assist him down hill,) which graced 
our last number, has again been tampering with our grey-hound; for on entering the 
sanctum, on the first morning that rose upon this present year — when but for you, 
good reader, we should have been giving and receiving, and enjoying with wonted 
zest, the customary congratulations and hilarity of the season — we found our graceful 
iron quadruped ‘holding on,’ with characteristic tenacity, to the annexed, which we en- 
dorse, and complacently set forth on the ‘road to posterity: ‘The town-clock, like a 
faithful chronicler, had just begun to syllable the last hour of the year, when that respec- 
table ancient, Time, summoned a cabinet council. It was a bitter and gloomy De- 
cember night. Old Boreas had marshalled in the skies a dark phalanx of augry clouds, 
which he had recruited to his banner in Labrador, and other outlandish regions; and a 
kinsmanof his, whose realin is in the north-west, near the Lake of the Woods, and who 
ruleth even to the aretic seas, added a réinforcement of heavy battalions, in black 
Russian caps. Indeed, there was that night a fearful gathering and mighty strife of the 
elements; and Ocean, joining in the universal din, called forth his hosts of waves from 
their briny caverns, and sent them up, hissing defiance to the winds of heaven. In this 
dark and bo'sterous midnight, on the verge of the blackest cloud that overhangs the wild 
and stormy Cape Hatteras, old Time sits in council, with ‘hooded clouds for a pavilion 
round about him,’ saying ‘ mass for the dying year.’ The shrieks of drowning mariners, 
which he drinks in with a grim smile, is the only music of that vast and solemn cathe- 
dral. The restless old tyrant, who gives himself no leisure for repose or debate, strides 
into the assembly of his ministers, with the perspiration freezing upon his wrinkled 
brow, and stiffening his hoary loeks ; and with his huge scythe, reeking with the blood 
of thousands, and greedy for more victims, hastily slung over his broad shoulders, and 
awkwardly encumbering his person, as if unused to such idleconclaves. His ministers, 
the Months, are around him, with their various emblemsof office. Turning to DecemseEr, 
who at the moment held the keys of authority, and the reins of the elements, he saith, 
somewhat sternly : ‘ Faithful, yet too zealous servant! wherefore dost thou suffer thy 
slaves, the elements, to lash the earth with such inconsiderate fury? It is not our will 
that it be totally annihilated, nor its sinful inhabitants reduced to utter despair. Time is 
not their enemy, but punisheth only for their abuse of his favors. We destroy the blos- 
som, but we spare the seed; we cut down the stem, but we protect the root. We 
delight not in destruction for its own sake, but only to make room and aliment for new 
life and beauty, throughout the earth. Our scythe is not the instrument of Hate, but of 
(Love; and we cherish and protect the bud and blossom of the rose, with the same care 
that we gather its falling and withered leaves. Stern as we are, we know and rejoice, 
while we lay low the pride and glory of the earth, that its desolation is but temporary. 
Restran thy wrath, therefore, and moderate this fierce extremity of the elements; or 
gather since thou art perhaps too much flushed with victory to control thy temper, it is 
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our decree that thou instantly deliver up the reins of government to our minister, 
Janvary, who, with his double face, can exercise double vigilance in correcting the evils 
thou hast brought on the earth, and gradually and not too hastily restore order and peace 
in my path over its broad and fair domains.’ So saying, the scythe-king instantly 
changed the ministration of his power, and dissolved the council. . . ~. Hail to 
thy softened though still stern reign, thou Son of Janus, the Double-faced ! What sweet 
duplicity, to cheat us into the hope of returning serenity and peace,as thou sendest forth 
the bright sun in the clear east, and spreadest for his course an expanse of the deepest 
blue! How glorious, even if delusive, to step forth upon the crisp snow, that rings out 
clear beneath the feet like tiny bells; to inhale the fresh, dry, frosty air, that gives its 
own elasticity to the spirits; to mark the smoke from thousands of happy fire-sides, 
curling with gentle gyrations far up the pure blue sky, whitening as it advances, as if to 
grow more pure, to mingle in that pure element ; and to look from some little eminence 
across the calm, bright waters, upon the curving bay and swelling bank, sleeping sweetly 
in the sunshine and the haze; while, in the blue distance, the undulating outline of 
wooded upland and swelling hill reposes as soft and tranquil upon the glowing horizon, 
as when summer clothed them in her richest verdure and her brightest sunbeams! If 
by such charming delusions, O January ! thou provest thy lineage, we could almost wish 
that thy power should be perpetual, at least while Time reigneth. But no! changeful 
satrap of a sterntyrant! Whileone face is beaming with smiles, dark frowns are gath- 
ering on the other. We dare not trust thee. Weare not Romans enough to worship 
thee, nor build thee a temple; and we bid thee God-speed, with all our hearts!’ 


Tue New-York Review, for the January quarter, well sustains its reputation for 
scholarship and critical acumen. Its first article isa very long and very able review of 
Hattam’s ‘Introduction to the Literature of Europe.’ Its merits would insure a ready 
perusal, but for its unreasonable length. Fifty pages are too much fora continuous 
paper ; and if the subjects were too weighty, as they were, to be treated in less space, two 
numbers should have been devoted to the work. ‘Politics and the Puritans,’ ‘ France 
and the Argentine Republic,’ ‘Prison Discipline in New-York and Pennsylvania,’ follow 
next, and are succeeded by a paper upon ‘ English and French Travellers in America,’ 
embracing reviews of Marryat's Diary, Murray’s Travels, De Tocavevitte’s Demo- 
cracy in America,’ and CuEvaier’s ‘Lettres sur ’ Amerique du Nord.’ This is a capital 
article, and inferior to none in the number. We can help the reviewer, let us inform him, 
in passing, to one or two older diaries than that of the ‘ respectable Mr. Jossetyn,’ over 
which he gloats with such exceeding great unction. The papers upon ‘ Mitter’s Rural 
Sketches,’ and the Oxford Tracts, we have not found leisure to read. Some score of 
brief reviews, under the generai head of ‘Critical Notices,’ close the number. Among 
these, is a notice, not very flattering, of Mr. Witt1am Tuompson Bacon’s poems. The 
reviewer charges the author with numerous and gross grammatical errors, and with 
frequent violations of common metrical rules. Moreover, as we ventured recently to 
fear would be the case, he accuses Mr. Bacon of plagiarism. ‘Wecannot say,’ observes 
the reviewer, ‘that the poems display an originality in their general tone and thought, 
such as might make up for these particular faults. Here we bow to HALLeck, there to 
Bryant ; now to Byroy, (no poet, according to Mr. Bacon,) now to Young, presently to 
Tatrovrp, and during the intervals, chiefly to Worpswortn. We must do the author 
the justice, however, to observe, that he admits these thefts, in a most gentleman-like 
manner, in his notes!’ - - - ‘What is chiefly commendable in the book, is the amiable 
and correct moral spirit in which the author seems to have composed it; beside which, 
there is a good deal of genuine feeling for nature, such as, with more cultivation, may 
become the haais of creative excellence.’ 
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INTERNATIONAL Copy-Rienr Law. — We have great pleasure in commending the 
subjoined letter to the attention of the public; and are glad of an opportunity to com- 
municate to our readers, what we have for many months known, that an international 
copy-right law —the advocacy of which originated in, and has been strenuously 
urged from time to time by, this Magazine — has found a warm and disinterested sup- 
porterin Mr. Invine. We say ‘disinterested,’ because there will not be wanting really 
interested parties, who will bring against Georrrey Crayon the charge of self-interest 
in this matter ; since, being the most popular author of our country, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, he may naturally be supposed to have an eye to his own literary rewards. But 
independent of the declaration, in the annexed ‘ confession of faith,’ touching a matter 
of duty, our readers will remember the writer’s abdication, near a twelvemonth since, 
of the veritable author’s throne, in the first paper in which he introduced himself as a per- 
manent contributor to these pages: ‘I have hitherto sought,’ says he, ‘to ease off a ple- 
thora of the mind, or surcharge of the intellect, by means of my pen; and hence have in- 
flicted divers gossipping volumes upon the patience of the public. I am tired, however, of 
writing volumes ; they do not afford exactly the relief I require. There is too much prepa- 
ration, arrangement, and parade, inthis set form of coming before the public. I am grow- 
ing too indolent and unambitious, for any thing that requires labor or display.’ Hence it 
was, the reader will remember, that he ‘secured a snug corner’ in this periodical, ‘ where, 
during the remainder of his literary career, he might, as it were, loll at ease in his elbow- 
chair, and chat sociably with the public, as with an old friend, on any chance subject that 
might pop into his brain.’ But we are keeping the reader from the letter. 








TO THE EDITOR OF 







THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sie: Having seen it stated, more than once, in the public papers, that I declined sub- 
seribing my name to the petition, presented to Congress during a former session, for an 
act of international copy-right, I beg leave, through your pages, to say, in explanation, 
that I declined, not from any hostility or indifference to the object of the petition, in fa- 
vor of which my sentiments have always been openly expressed, but merely because I 
did not relish the phraseology of the petition, and because I expected to see the measure 
pressed from another quarter. I wrote about the same time, however, to members of 
Congress in support of the application. 

As no other petition has been sent to me for signature, and as silence on my part may 
be misconstrued, I now, as far as my name may be thought of any value, enrol it among 
those who pray most earnestly to Congress for this act of international equity. I con- 
sider it due, not merely to foreign authors, to whose lucubrations we are so deeply in- 
debted for constant instruction and delight, but to our own native authors, who are im- 
plicated in the effects of the wrong done by our present laws. 

For myself, my literary career, as an author, is drawing to a close, and cannot be 
much affected by any disposition of this question ; but we have a young literature spring- 
ing up, and daily unfolding itself with wonderful energy and luxuriance, which, as it 
promises to shed a grace and lustre upon the nation, deserves all its fostering care. How 
much this growing literature may be retarded by the present state of our copy-right 
law, I had recently an instance, in the cavalier treatment of a work of merit, written by 
an American, who had not yet established a commanding name in the literary market. 
I undertook, as a friend, to dispose of it for him, but found it impossible to get an offer 
from any of our principal publishers. They even declined to publish it at the author’s 
cost, alleging that it was not worth their while to trouble themselves about native works, 
of doubtful success, while they could pick and choose among the successful works daily 
poured out by the British press, for which they had nothing to pay for copy-right. 
This simple fact spoke volumes to me, as I trust it will do to all who peruse these 
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lines. T do not mean to enter into the discussion of a subject that has already been treated 
so voluminously. I will barely observe, that I have seen few arguments advanced 
against the proposed act, that ought to weigh with intelligent and high-minded men ; 
while I have noticed some that have been urged, so sordid and selfish in their nature, and 
so narrow in the scope of their policy, as almost to be insulting to those to whom they 
are addressed. 

I trust that, whenever this question comes be‘ore Congress, it will at once receive an 
action prompt and decided ; and will be carried by an overwhelming, if not unanimous, 
vote, worthy of an enlightened, a just, and a generous nation. 


Your ob. Servt., 
Wasuincton Irvine. 



















LAMENT OF THE Bexeavep.— The following lines, from one who only occasionally 
throws a faltering and unpractised hand across the lyre, will commend themselves to 
the susceptible reader, by their fervor and pure affection. They were written at two 
o’clock of a stormy morning in November, while the author was sitting by his lonel7 
fire-side, ‘ thinking of his wife and two children, then upon the sea.’ ‘ We have seen,’ 
says he, ina note to the editor, ‘ seven of our little cherubs go down, one by one, to the 
voiceless grave; and all that are left of a dear family of nine, are now upon the ocean 
wave. None but a MOTHER would have had the courage and fortitude to brave the dan- 
gers of the sea, in a voyage of two thousand miles, with the faint hope of recovering the 
failing health of a darling child.’ 






Tue winds and the waves are now bearing away 
The loves of my youth and of life’s summer day ; 
Balmy sleep and repose are strangers to me, 

While ny wife and my children are on the deep sea. 
















I keep faithful vigils throughout the long night ; 
Watch the clouds passing o’er, and the meteor’s swift flight: 
The wind’s angry how! brings a terror to me, 

For my wife and my children are on the deep sea. 


ti ohieat 


Strong and swift is the vessel, propitious the gales 
That waft them along, yet still my heart fails ; 
For I think what atreasure may vanish from me, 
While my wife and my children are on the deep sea. 


BS” alec ie 
a 


lv. 






Will atropical clime save my child from the tomb? 
Will the rose ef health on her cheek yet bloom? 
Shall I e’er again clasp those treasures to me — 

My wife and my children, now on the deep sea? 


Sone 


an ne 


Vv. 


Oh ! when Spring, joyous Spring ! resumes her glad reign, 
Will my hopes, like the trees, bud and blossom again ? 
Will the soft southern breeze waft safely to me, 
My wife and my chiidren, from o’er the deep sea? 


vi. 


Yes! that merciful Berne, who holds in his hand 
The winds of the ocean, as well as the land, 
Will never forsake, where’er they may be, 

My wife and my children, now on the deep sea! 


November, 1839. 
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Tue ‘Summer Is.es.’—It was a pleasant coincidence, that, a few moments before 
the ms. of Mr. Invine’s ‘ Bermudas, a Shaksperian Research,’ elsewhere in the present 
number, was laid before us, we had closed a rare and antique volume, which treated, in 
most amusing detail, of the Summer Isles, and their poetical history. It is entitled 
‘The Generall Historie of the Bermvdas, now called the Summer Iles, from their 
Beginninge, in the Yeere of our Lord 1593, to this present 1623, with their Proceedings, 
Accidents, and Present Estate.’ Nothing could exceed the natural richness of the islands 
at this period, according to our historian. Such a temperate and fertile clime; such 
trees and fruits; such treasures of the land, the sea, and the air! ‘Concerning,’ (says 
‘Captaine loxn Smiru, sometymes Governour in those Countryes, Admirall of New- 
England,’ and author of the book from which we quote,) ‘concerning the serenity and 
beauty of the skie, it may as truly be said of those ilands as ever it was of Rhodes, 
there is no one daye thoroughout the x11 moneths, but that in some houre thereof the 
sun lookes singularly and cleere vpon them.’ In short, it was literally a land flowing 
with milk and honey; every where alive with the choicest gifts of Providence. Surely 
Mr. Crayon does not exaggerate the abundance of that favored region; for we are told, 
after an elaborate description of the natural productions: 


‘ Now besides these naturall productions, prouidences and paines since the Plantation, haue offer- 
ed divers other seeds and plants, which the soile hath greedily imbraced and cherished, so that at 
this present 1623, there are great abundance of white, red and yellow coloured Potatoes, Tobacco, 
Sugarcaues, Ludicos, Parsnips, exceeding large Radishes, the American bread, the Cassada root, the 
Indian Pumpian, the Water-millon, Mnsk-millon, and the most delicate Pine-apples, Plantans, and 
Papawes, alsothe English Artichoke, Pease, &c.; briefly, whatsoeuer else may be expected. 

* Neither hath the aire for her part been wanting with due supplies of many sortsof Fowles, as 
the gray and white Hearne, the gray and greene Plover, some wilde Ducks and Malards, €ootes 
and Red-shaukes, Sea-wigions, Gray-bitterns, Cormorants, numbers of small Birds like Sparrowes 
and Robins, which haue lately beene destroyed by the wilde Cats, Wood-pickars, very many 
Crowes, which since this Plantation are kild, the rest fled or seldome seene except in the most vniu- 
habited places, from whence they are obserued to take their flight about sun-set, directing their 
course towards the North-west, which makes many ceniecture there are some more Ilands not far 
off that way. Sometimes are also seene Falcons and Iar-falcons, Ospraies, a Bird like a Hobby, but 
because they come seldome, they are held but as passengers; but aboue all these, most deseruing 
obseruation and respect, are those two sorts of Birds, the oue for the tune of his voice, the other for 
the effect, called the Cahow, and Egge-bird, which on the first of May, aday constantly obserued, 
fall a laying infinite store of Eggs neerg as big as Hens, vpon certaine small sandie baies, especially 
in Couper’s lle ; and although men sit down amongst them when hundreds haue biu gathered in a 
morning, yet there it bath stayed amongst them till they haue gathered as many more : they conti- 
nue this course till Midsummer, and so tame and fearles, you must thrustthem off from their Eges 
with your hand; thenthey grow so faint with laying,they suffer them to breed, and take infinite 
numbers of their young to eat, which are very excellent meat. 

* The Cahow is a bird of the night, for all the day she lies hid in holes in the Rocks, where they 
and their young are also taken with as much ease as may be, butin the night if you but whoop and 
hollow, they willlight vpon you, that with your hands you may chuse the fat and leaue the leane; 
those they haue only in the winter : their Eggs are as big as hens, but they are speckled, the other 
white. Mr. Norwood hath taken tweaty dozen of them in three or four houres.’ 


Would that we could quote the quaint typography of this dingy tome; but that would 
defy any type-founder or paper-maker of this era. We find the annexed passage in that 
portion of the description which treats of the vermin of the islands; and quote it for 
the benefit of those who are engaged in cultivating morus multicaulis trees, and insin- 
uating themselves into the good graces of silk-worms. It would not be a difficult matter, 
one would think, with a supply of able-bodied spinners, to establish silk rope-walks : 


* Certaine Spiders also of very large size are found hanging vpon trees, but instead of being any 
way dangerous as in other places,they are here of a most pleasing aspect, all ouer drest, as it were 
with Siluer, Gold, and Pearle, and their Webs in the Summer wouen from tree to tree, are generally 
a perfect raw silke, and that as well in regard of substance as colour, and so strong withall, that di- 
vers Birds bigger than Black-birds, being like Snipes, are often taken and snared in them as a Net: 
then what would the Silke-worme doe were shee there to feede vpon the continuall green Mulbery 7 


The entire volume teems with poetry and romance; and we hope to be able to con- 
dense a portion of these characteristics for the Knickersocker, at some future day. It 
is proper to add, here, that the substance of so muchof Mr. Invine’s essay as relates to 
SHAKSPEARE, was communicated by him, some years since, to the Rev. Witt1am 
Harness, when that gentleman was preparing his elegant edition of SHaxkspeare. He 
has made use of the hints, in his introduction to the play of the Tempest. 
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Tue Noatu American Quarres_y Review for January, came to hand ata late hour. 
We are unable, therefore, to refer to but a few of the articles which it contains. Its 
papers are, ‘ National Music,’ ‘Steamboat Disasters,’ ‘Italy in the Middle Ages,’ ‘ Dis- 
covery beyond the Rocky Mountains,’ ‘Hyperion,’ Bacon’s ‘Historical Discourses,’ 
Srenser’s Poetical works, ‘CLravers’ Glimpses of Western Life,’ ‘Manufactures of Mas- 
sachusetts,’ ‘ Hillhouse’s Poems and Discourses,’ and eight Critical Notices. Most of the 
works here reviewed, have already been noticed in the Knickersocker; and we are 
especially gratified to find the praise which has been bestowed in these pages upon ‘ A New 
Home, Who ’|! Follow,’ ‘Hyperion,’ Parker’s and Townsenp’s Travels beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, and Mr. Lonere.iow’s ‘ Voices of the Night,’ réechoed in the delibe- 
rate verdict of the ‘North American.’ Mrs. Craver's ‘New Home’ is deservedly com- 
mended, as ‘one of the most spirited and original works which haye yet been produced in 
this country.’ The reviewer says of the several ‘ Psalms of Life,’ written by Professor 
Lonerettow for the Knickerzocxer, that ‘they areamong the most remarkable poetical 
compositions which have ever appeared in the United States. They are filled with solemn 
pathos, uttered in the most melodious and picturesque language.’ We shall refer again to 
this number of the ‘ North American ;’ but we cannot close even this hurried glance at its 
contents, without cordially thanking the critic of ‘ Pebblebrook and the Harding Family,’ 
for assisting our feeble endeavors to lash the stupidity and folly of the second-hand imita- 
tors —(and by ‘second-hand’ we mean miserable imitators of poor imitations,)— of 
Tuomas Car_yte’s German-English style. Very transient, as the reviewer prophetically 
observes, will be this latest literary hambug, The smallest mind can hidea mysterious 
no-meaning under a mass of be-capital’d and compounded words ; but the feeble intellects 
who strive to please, without being able to inform, will never have any but once-readers. 
Therefore, O, twaddling imitator of a bad model! wheresvever thou abidest, strike out 
from the turbid eddy-current of the Wishy-washy and All-misty, and by Clear-thought 
be guided Senseward! Rest not long, dreaming such dreams as thou callest reflection, 
but by independent action, straightway bring about a rise-up and a get-out of the marshes 
and pools of Stagnation! We have essayed to address Cartyte’s small-beer copyistsin 
language kindred with their own, word-painting to them the life-threads of the Ridicu- 
lous, which are as the ever-present Visible, in their foggy compositions ! 


Sin Wa crer Scorr’s Avrocrapus. — We find the following paragraph in a late 
number of the ‘London Atheneum’ literary journal : 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE ATHENZUM., 


‘Dear Sir: It has reached me by hearsay, that a writer in some American periodical has com- 
plained of the costliness of autographs in Eng!and, seeiug that he had just given eight dollars for 
‘a letter from Sir WaLter Scorr to Taomas Hovp.’ As such a statement implies that I am 
capable of selling such literary treasures, 1 beg to say that, on referring to my own collection, [ 
am firmly persuaded that I possess every letter or note I ever received from Sir Walter Scott, 
except oue, which, by the express desire of the writer, | handed over to Mr. Cooper, the Royal 
Academician, as containing the original ms. poem,‘ The Death of Keeldar,’ in illustration of a 
picture by that very abic painter. Ihave said,‘ever received by me,’ because I can imagine how 
such aletter may have been diverted from its proper destination; and should this meet the eye of 
the American gentleman, he would greatly oblige me by a copy of what may be perfectly new to 

* Yours, very truly, 
*THomas Hoop.’ 

The ‘ American periodical’ to which Mr. Hoop refers, is the Kn1ckersocker; and in 
relation to the subject matter of his communication to our London contemporary, we 
have received the following letter from the ‘American gentleman’ who possesses the 
autograph in question. His name is at the service of Mr. Hoop, or the editors of the 
Atheneum. It is only necessary for us to add, that he is a gentleman, of known 
character and standing, and altogether above deception, or any other mean action; and 
that the extracts from his communication to us, which have given rise to the present 
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correspondence, were inserted in these pages for the current interest which they pos- 
sessed; the editor not deeming that there was any thing of a private or confidential 
nature embraced in their merely literary developments. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sir: As the autograph alluded to in the London Atheneum, which I send you, is 
one which I mentioned casually in a letter to you, not designed to be printed, I beg 
you will allow me to state, that it was purchased by me, with several other autographs, 
through the medium of an esteemed friend in London, who happened to know that the 
holder of this letter of Scorr’s would part with it. It is evidently the very one which 
Mr. Hoop alludes to, as given to Mr. Cooper, R. A.; although that gentleman says, in 
another number of the Atheneum, that he retains at present all he ever received of 
Scort’s autographs. The genuineness of the note is unquestionable; but I should not 
trouble you with so trifling a matter, were it not that Mr. Hoop seems to attach some 


importance to it, and requests a copy. The note is very brief, and in itself of little in- 
terest. Itis as follows: 


‘Dear Sin: I enclose the verses, hastily written over. .I will be desirous of seeing 
them in proof, which Siz Francis Frewine will send under cover to me, if other op- 
portunities do not occur. The autograph is for Mr. Cooper, if he cares for it; and I will 
write him in a day or two. The death of a friend and brother in office has just been 
received, which obliges me to subscribe myself abruptly, 


‘Your faithful servt., 
‘Txomas Hoop, Esq., Bookseller, ‘Water Scorr.’ 
‘2 Robert Street, Adelphi, London.’ 
Post-marked Sept. 20, 1828. 


OLp anv NEw New-York. — Ten to one, reader, that you never perused that old-time 
chronicle, y’clept ‘A Prospect of New-York, with the Scituation, Plantation, and Pro- 
ducts Thereof, imprinted for Naru, Crovcn, at the Bell in the Poultrey,’ of London, 
in 1685 ! Dusky and worm-eaten, that notable work now lies beforeus. Observe how the 
following smacks of antiquity : ‘New-York, so called from our present gracious sove- 
reign, when Duke of York, was first discovered by Mr. Hupson, in 1608, and sold pre- 
sently by him to the Dutch, without authority fromhis sovereign. ... ‘In 1664, King 
Charles the Second, he sent over four commissioners, who, marching with three hun- 
dred Redcoats to Manhadees or Manhataes, took from the Dutch their chief towne, then 
called New-Amsterdam, now New-York; and August 29, turned out their Governour 
with a Silver Leg, (the losel scuuts !— that was ‘Hard Koppig Piet!’) and all the rest 
but those who acknowledged subjection to the King of England, suffering them to enjoy 
their houses and estates as before.’ Then follows a description of the city, which we de- 
sire our town readers to contrast with the present aspect of the metropolis: ‘ The town 
of New-York is well seated, both for trade, security, and pleasure, in a small isle called 
Manahatan, at the mouth of the great river Mohegan, which is quite commodious for 
shipping, and about two leagues broad. The town is broad, built with Dutch brick, 2 la 
moderna, consisting of above five hundred fair houses, the meanest not valued under an 
hundred pound. (‘City property’ was not indifferent real estate, even in those days !) 
Landward, it is incompassed with a wall of good thickness, and fortified at the entrance 
of the river, soas tocommand any ship which passes that way, by a fort called James’ 
Fort. It hath a Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriff, and Justices of the Peace, for their magis- 
trates. The inhabitants are mostly English and Dutch, and have a considerable trade 
with the Indians for wild furs and skins, and are supplied with venison and fowl in the 
winter, and fish in the summer, by the Indians, at aneasy price. ... ‘These salvages 
be great lovers of strong drink, so that except they have enough to be drunk, they care 
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not todrink atall. If there be so many in a companie, that there is not sufficient to 
make them all drunk, they usually chuse so many as are proportionable to that quan- 
tity, and the rest must be spectators. If any chance to be drunk before he has taken his 
share, which is ordinarily a quart of brandy, rum, or strong waters, to show their jus- 
tice, they will pour the rest down his throat. In these debauches, they often kill each 
other, which the friends of the deadrevenge on the murderer, unless he purchase his life 
with money, which is made of a periwinkle shell, both black and white, strung like beads.’ 
These were the times of ‘ specie-currency,’ when suspending and failing banks, discounts 
and small bills, were unknown! Roll back the tide of time, and look at the above pic- 
ture, an ‘ undoubted original ;’ and meanwhile we will be bringing out the beauties of 
another, by the same master, for our next number, being none other than a kindred 
sketch of the City of Brotherly Love, at the same remote period. 


A wew Tueory oF THE Scrence or Minp. — We have examined, and with deep 
interest, a new theory of the science of mind, by Jonn Stearns, M. D., a gentleman of 
the highest standing in the medical profession in this city. It was read, recently, before 
the New-York Medical Society, and has elicited much inquiry and speculation. De- 
signing, hereafter, with the kind permission of the author, to avail ourselves of selec- 
tions in detail from the arguments advanced in support of the theory — some of which, 
as we conceive, will be found to supply an important desideratum in the clear percep- 
tion of the hitherto mysterious analogy between brute mind and intellect —we shall 
content ourselves, for the present, with segregating from the complete performance the 
following propositions, which comprehend, we believe, the fundamental principles of the 
theory : 

1. Man consists of three distinct entities: body, soul, and mind. 1. The ideas of 
sensation are those carnal ideas which constitute the animal propensities, and which we 
derive, in common with other animals, from the five senses. 111. The intellectual and moral 
ideas, which some philosophers ascribe to reflection, and to innate principles, are derived 
entirely and exclusively from the soul. In the soul is held the high court of chancery, 
denominated conscience, or the moral sense. rv. When the soul operates upon the 
brain, it produces what may be denominated a moral mind, endowed with intellectual 
and religious faculties, and until excited to action by this operation, the faculties of the 
brain remain perfectly dormant. v. When the senses operate upon the brain, they pro- 
duce what may be denominated sensual mind, which man possesses in common with 
the inferior animals, but which is essentially changed and improved by the accession of 
the soul to the body. 


Tue ‘Aron’ and ‘ New-York Mrrror.’ — The ‘ Albion,’ an old and highly respecta- 
ble weekly journal of British literature, intelligence, and politics, published in this city, 
was recently embellished with a clever print, representing the South-east View of Buck- 
ingham Palace, the residence of Queen Victoria. The editor’s practised taste in selec- 
tions, with occasional pictorial illustrations, have imparted to the ‘ Albion’ a genera! and 
favorable repute. The quarterly ‘plate number’ of the ‘New-York Mirror,’ which 
closed the last year, contained, among other ‘ entirely original’ contributions, an excel- 
lent humorous story, or sort of condensed novel, from the pen of Mr. Cox, of London. 
We cannot commend the portrait of Miss Sepewrcx, which forms the embellishment of 
the number ; not but that it is well enough as an engraving — although our copy seems 
gray and dim — but because it is by no means a ‘ counterfeit presentment’ of the origi- 
nal, We agree with a daily contemporary, who knows the original as intimately as 
ourselves, that the likeness is ‘very little like the distinguished authoress whom it as- 
sumes to represent.’ The ‘ Mirror’ is, as usual, neatly executed, and we believe well sus- 
tained. 
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History or THE Devit! — Start not, good reader, but await with patience the issue 
of our February number, in which will be found a most original and entertaining ‘ His- 
tory of the Devit, Ancient and Modern, in Two Parts,’ written by one of the most 
popular authors of the last or present century. Part First will contain a statement of 
the Devil’s Circumstances, from his Expulsion out of Heaven, to the Creation, with Re- 
marks on the Several Mistakes concerning his Fall. Part Two will contain his more 
Private Conduct, down to the present times; his Government, his Appearance, his Man- 
ner of Working, and the Tools he works with; including also a description of the Devil’s 
Dwelling! While there will be nothing in the article to offend the tastes of the moral 
and religious reader, we can promise an ample fund of interest and entertainment to all 
who shall peruse it. 


Deatu or Lievr. Burrs. — We announce, with sincere regret, the demise of an old 
and favorite contributor to the Knickersocker, Lieutenant Rosert Burts, of the United 
States’ Navy, who died recently at Cincinnati, Ohio. He was the author of ‘The Scourge 
of the Ocean,’ a sea-novel, and other productions, which proved widely popular. We 
perceive, by an Ohio journal, that one or two of his tales of the sea, communicated to 
this Magazine, were pronounced by Captain Marryar to be equal to any stories, of 
their peculiar species, which he had ever encountered. Mr. Burrs had a vivid imagina- 
tion, a fine eye for the burlesque and the ludicrous, and held the pen of a ready writer. 
He had a warm and generous heart, and has left behind him many who bear in fresh 
remembrance his excellent qualities of head and heart. May he rest in peace! 








LITERARY RECORD. 


New Boston Books. —‘ They are excellent works — purchase them,’ must be our 
brief God-speed to two handsome, volumes, which we received and read, while the 
sheets of the December Kxickersocxer wete passing rapidly through the press. The 
first is a work of an hundred and eight pages, containing eighteen capital stories, by a 
favorite contributor to this Magazine, Mrs. Emma C. Emnvury, illustrating, in a simple 
and pleasing manner, some of the ‘most important lessons of early education. The 
second is, ‘The Philosophy of Human Life; being an Investigation of the great Ele- 
ments of Life; the power that acts, the will that directs the action, and the account- 
ability that influences the formation of volitions ; together with Reflections adapted to 
the physical, political, and moral and religious natures of Man. By Amos Dean, of 
the Albany Medical College.’ It willbe seen that the author has embraced, in a brief 
space, a consideration of the great principles that regulate the movement, and are deve- 
loped in the action, of conscious human life. Both these works are from the enterpri- 
sing house of Messrs. Marsu, Caren, Lyon anp Wess, Boston. We should not omit 
to mention, in terms of high commendation, a periodical work, from the same establish- 
ment, called ‘The Common School Library,’ and published under the sanction of the 
Board of Education of the State of Massachusetts. 


‘Turr Recister’ anv ‘Sprrnit or tHe Times.’ — We would invite the attention of 
our readers to the advertisements, on thecover of the present number, of the ‘ American 
Turf Register, and Sporting Magazine,’ and the ‘ New-York Spirit of the Times.’ The 
first named work is second to no periodical, of its class, in the value, variety, and copi- 
ousness of its contents, and in the beauty of its embellishments and typographical exe- 
cution. Aside from the universally admitted excellence of its merely ‘sporting’ features, 
the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ is too generally distinguished for good taste in its plenteous 
literary selections, for its dramatic criticisms and intelligence, and its general liveliness 
and ‘spirit,’ to need any praise at our hands. 
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Tas Lecat Cuaracrer. — The public are indebted, particularly the legal portion of 
it, to J. R. Tyson, Esq., of Philadelphia, for a ‘ Discourse on the Integrity of the Legal 
Character,’ delivered recently before the Law Academy of our sister city, and published 
by order of the society. While a proper place in the popular estimation of the commu- 
nity is assigned to the pettifogging and unworthy members of a profession, which re- 
ceives recruits alike from the highest and the meanest ranks of life, the honorable lawyer, 
whose duties and position are well defined, is held up, as he should be, to the respect and 
admiration of all who honor high intellect, and firm adherence to principle. The ‘ Dis- 
course’ is very beautifully printed. 


Yare Lirerary Magazine. — We have before alluded to this very clever periodical, 
conducted by the students of Yale College. Thereis no small amount of talent exhibited 
in its pages; and its external execution is especially neat and tasteful. The number 
before us, for December, contains a portrait of Professor Sittrman, which possesses the 
two important merits of good engraving and a correct likeness. If there be any thing 
to complain of in our promising contemporary, it is a lack of originality in some of its 
contributors. The author of ‘The Winds,’ for example, in the present issue, should 
not have subjected himself to a comparison with Mr. Bryant, whose noble poem, with 
the same title, in these pages, he can scarcely be said to have improved upon, although 
he has evidently studied its beauties. 


Horn’s Mustcat Souvenir. — We have before us the first number of a new musical 
publication, thus entitled, which is to appear on the first of every month, under the com- 
petent supervision of Mr.C. E. Horn. It will consist of favorite and original songe, 
duettos, trios, and quartettes, written and selected expressly for the work, by various 
composers. The number for January is beautifully executed, upon fine white paper, and 
embellished with a tasteful vignette. It contains ‘The New Year ’s Come,’ the words 
by Puutttrs, the Music by Knieut; ‘ Say, Stranger, Say,’ the words by Batt, music by 
Hvtaun; ‘The Dead Bird,’ the words by Wane, music by C. E. Horn; and ‘ Puck’s 
Call,’ a trio; the words by Exrin, music by S. C. Horn. We predict for the ‘ Souvenir’ 
abundant popularity. 


‘Tae Cottectan,’ a monthly publication conducted by the students of the University 
of Virginia, at Charlottesville, (Va.,)is a work kindred in character with the ‘Yale Maga- 
zine.’ Some of its papers, in the number for December, evince decided talent. ‘The 
Poetical License’ is lively and spirited, and its oblique yet adroit satire well bestowed. 
One who could write so pleasantly as the author of this article, however, should have 
avoided such provincial vulgarisms as the following: ‘I felt an indescribable itching to 
shed ink, like a Tamerlane would shed human blood.’ Very bad! Don’t doso any 
more! We wish our young friends all success with their agreeable ‘ Collegian.’ 


Moore’s Metopres.— We are bound to notice, with especial commendation, a very 
beautiful volume, from the press of Messrs. Lisnen AND FeneEtt, 229 Broadway, con- 
taining the Irish Melodies of Taomas Moors, with the original Prefatory Letter on 
Music, and a Supplement, containing a selection from his Poetical Works. It is the first 
complete American, from the thirteenth London edition; is handsomely printed, admi- 
rably bound, and embellished with a good portrait of the Irish bard. 


‘Tue Anatyst.’ — Several of the miscellaneous sketches in this little collection we 
have encountered before, and are very glad to meet them again. Bating a little too much 
of the sententious-didactic, and a straining after epigrammatic or antithetical points, in 
parts of the book, the ‘Analyst’ is a capital work, evincing close observation, much 
research, and original, correct, and manly thought. New-York: Witey anp Putnam, 
and Bensamin G. Treverr. 
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Caprain Marryart’s ‘Dtany 1n America,’ which excited very little sensation of any 
kind in this country, is severely handled in the last number of the Edinburgh Review. 
The whole article is a keen cutting up, secundem artem. It closes as follows: ‘We 
venture, in conclusion, to suggest to Captain Marayar the desirableness of his return- 
ing to his ancient track of original and humorous composition. There he must always 
amuse. But we much question, on considering the lighter parts of the present volumes, 
whether he could ever write a good book of ordinary travels. Let him picture to him- 
self M. de Tocqueville engaged upon a second part of ‘Peter Simple.’ M. de Tocque- 
ville’s mistake in adventuring upon a sea-novel, would, in all likelihood, be as great as 


that of Captain Marryat in philosophizing upon the democracy in America. Greater, in 
our opinion, it cannot be.’ 


Lire or Wiitram H. Harrison. — We have before us, from the press of Messrs. 
Weeks, Jorpan anp Company, Boston, a small volume, of some two hundred pages, 
entitled ‘The People’s Presidential Candidate, or the Life of Wittram Henry Harrison, 
of Ohio’ It is a historical narration of the civil and military services of the subject, and 
a vindication of his character and conduct as a statesman, a citizen, and a soldier ; and 
presents a brief and comprehensive, and it is believed a clear and correct, view of the 
wars and negociations on our northwestern frontier, from the adoption of our federal 
constitution till the close of the last war, by which event the power of the Indian tribes 
in that region was so broken, as to leave them no longer a formidable enemy ; a part of 
our history little known, although full of interest. 


Tse Picrorat Sxaxspeare.— This very beautiful work seems to increase in attrac- 
tion with every number. Part Twelve, ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ now before us, has had 
no equal, in the minute finish of its numerous illustrations, which are ‘illustrations,’ in 
every sense of the word. The foregoing was in type for our last number, since which 
we have received Part XIV., containing ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ The excellence 
which has always characterized the literary and pictorial features of the work, con- 
tinues unabated, if it be not actually enhanced. New-York: Witey anp Putnam. 


‘Museum or Reticious Knowtepee.’ — This neat little volume, ‘designed to illustrate 
religious truth,’ is well calculated to promote its object, in the judicious blending which 
it exhibits of entertainment with high moral and religious lessons. It is a tasteful selec- 
tion of tales, essays, sketches, etc., from the pens of many of the most eminent among 
our American clergy and laity, embracing a good variety, as well as number, of interest- 
ing articles. It is embellished with a fine mezzo-tint engraving, by Sarratn, of the 
Rev. Rosert Morrison, and his assistants in the translation of the Bible into Chinese. 


‘ Heaps OF THE Peopie.’ — A new series of the ‘ Heads of the People,’ a work which 
has become extremely popular in England, and favorably known on this side of the 
water, has been commenced in London. The first number, now before us, contains the 
following portraits, which are to the very life: ‘ The Chaperon,’ ‘The Débutante,’ ‘ The 
Money-Lender,’ and ‘The Old Squire.’ The literary illustrations are in keeping, being 
by Mrs. Gore, Dovetas Jerrotp, and Witt1am Howitt. New-York: Witey anp 
PurnaM. 


‘Tue Latest Form or Inripetity.’ — We noticed, recently, with deserved com- 
mendation, a pamphlet thus entitled, from the pen of Mr. Anprews Norton, of Cam- 
bridge, (Mass.) We have since received from the author a second pamphlet, devoted to 
remarks upon another, animadverting with severity upon the first publication. We can 
only say, that if our author quotes his opponent correctly, he has not only the best of 
the argument, but altogether the advantage of his adversary in coolness and courtesy. 
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Universities oF NortH CAnrotina AND Vircinra.— The Address by Mr. Hvcu 
M’ Queen, delivered before the Alumni and Graduating Class of the University of North 
Carolina, in June last, though now somewhat ancient, must not be passed over without 
a word of commendation, for its healthfui arguments, and valuable inculcations. Yet 
we could wish the general style had been less elaborately florid, and tautological terms 
pruned with a more liberal hand. The merits we have mentioned; however, overbear 
these natural defects. We would commend to the reader, in this connexion, an excel- 
lent Lecture, introductory to the Course of Mathematics, of the University of Virgina, in 
September last, by Cuartes Bonnycastie. It is replete with practical lessons, such 
as have made the name of the writer justly famous. ‘ 


Messrs. Witey ann Putnam’s CaraLocus. — We have before us the last Catalogue 
of Messrs. Witey anp Putnam, enumerating upward of an hundred and sixty ‘ new, 
valuable, and most important books, in the fine arts, architecture, natural history, philo- 
logy, and belles-lettres, now offered at very reduced prices.’ The books are all quite 
new, and in all respectsas good as when they were sold at the full prices. A glance 
through the Catalogue has convinced us, that for value and cheapness, the collection is 
altogether a remarkable one. 


New Boston Pustications. — We have received from the long-established press of 
Messrs. James Monroe anp Company, Boston, and shall take another occasion to 
notice, as they deserve, the following publications: Buckminstrr’s Works, in two 
volumes; ‘Miriam,’ by Miss Park; ‘Last Days of the Saviour; ‘Arthur Lee;’ 
‘Home,’ by Miss Sepewicx; ‘Sketches of a New-England Village ;’ and ‘Popular 
German Stories.’ These works are all distinguished by the customary neatness of the 
Boston press. 


CotreaiaTe. — We are indebted to the Literary Adelphi Society of the ‘ Academical 
and Theological Institution’ of New-Hampton, (N. H.,) for a catalogue of the officers 
and students of that seminary; from which we derive two gratifying items of intelli- 
gence; namely, that it is in a highly flourishing condition, both in the male and female 
departments, and that its courses of instruction are ample, and in the hands of capable 
officers. The institution has our warmest wishes for that success which it seems abun- 
dantly to deserve. 


Arps To Rertection. — Messrs. Sworps, Stanrorp AND Company have published a 
corrected edition of ‘Aids to Reflection,’ by Coteripes, with the author’s last correc- 
tions. The work is edited by Horatio Netson Corerines, and has already been 
noticed inthis Magazine. To the American edition is prefixed a preliminary essay upon 
the character of the volume and its author, by Joun M. Vicxar, D. D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Columbia College. 


Tue American Mepicat Journat, for November, is a very rich and copious num- 
ber. Among its articles is one by Pirny Earte, M. D., giving a full report of a visit 
made by him to thirteen Asylums for the Insane, in Europe, with Statistics. This is an 
elaborate and interesting paper, to which we shall take occasion to refer, in detail, in a 
subsequent number of the KnickERBOCKER. 


Coton1zation. — We would commend to general attention, an ‘ Address delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society,’ in November last, by 
R.R. Guarey. It is a well reasoned and eloquent appeal in behalf of the benevolent 
aims of a society to whose interests the indefatigable author has long and effectively 
devoted his time and talents. 
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To Reapers aNnp CorresPonpENTs. —It has been a just ground of complaint, heretofore, on 
the part of our distant country readers, as well as those more near — (who, notwithstanding, we 
are happy to say, are increasing beyond all former precedent,) — that their numbers have reached 
them at alate period of the month, and often after they had perused some of the best articles in the 
journals of the day. Hereafter, this cause of complaint will be entirely removed. The February 
KNICKERBOCKER will be promptly issued ; and thereafter, every copy of each successive number 
of the work, which goes to subscribers out of town, will be mailed, (and the most distant the first,) 
before the first day of the month, at which time our city readers will be promptly served. Thus, 
as near as possible, the perusal of the KNicKERBOCKER will be sIMULTANEOUS throughout the country. 
Meanwhile, we beg our friends to believe, that never, since the literary responsibilities of the work 
were in their present hands, have THE supPLieEs, including almost every yariety of composition, been 
so rich aud copious, as at the present moment. And here let us extend the right hand of fellowship 
to several new and valuable contributors. The author of ‘ Childhood,’ in our last number, will 
always be welcome. He has an admirable style ; and by his close observation of nature, his easy 
humor, and touching pathos, cannot fail to win all suffrages. Thanks to the translator of ‘Perou- 
rou, the Bellows-mender.’ We willleave the reader to pronounce, whether a tale of more sustained 
and intense interest has ever graced these pages. ‘FLaccvs’ is cordially greeted. None who have 
perused this writer’s admirable poctical contributions to the ‘ New-York American,’ or who may read 
his initial poem in the present number, but will share the pleasure with which we welcome him as 
a permanent correspondent of this Magazine. Nor should we omit to render our tribute of grati- 
tude to the writer who occupies, for the first time, the first place in the present issue. The author 
of ‘ Chivalry and the Crusades’ needs no blazon of ours, His literary avant courier will insure a 
greedy perusal of any subsequent paper from his pen. ‘ Ollapodiana,’ and ‘Harry Franco's 
* Haunted Merchant,’ number two, were too late for the present number. The ‘Letters from London,’ 
by the sparkling Sanverson, and the welcome favors of the author of the ‘ Psalms of Life,’ will be 
renewed in their company. The author of an amusing paper, re-christened ‘ Phrenology and 
Animal Magnetism, how they served an Individual,’ will receive our acknowledgments, His arti- 
cle is filed for immediate insertion. ‘ The Progress of Society,’ with a various, entertaining, and 
instructive essay upon ‘The English Language,’ and a capital ‘ Leaf’ from the ‘Georgia Lawyer's 
Port-folio,’ are among the earliest candidates for the favor of our readers. ‘Limnings in the 
Thoroughfares’ will add to the attractions of the February issue, as also the ‘ New-Year Verses by 
@ Bachelor.’ The lines from an old and favorite contributor, entitled ‘ Parting froma Household,’ 
together with a vivid and picturesque description of ‘A Visit to the Mines of the Lackawanna,’ will 
also appear in our next number. Nor must we forget to mention, that Mrs. Many Ciavers, whose 
‘ New Home, Who'll Follow? has won such golden opinions in all quarters of the country, may like- 
wise be enrolled among our immediate contributors. Several excellent papers, which are accepted, 


but which we lack space to note, together with numerous contributions from older favorites, will 


appear in their season. In addition to these attractions, we are enabled, through the kindness of 
Mr. Putnam, of the publishing and book-selling house of WiLey anp Putnam, in London and 


New-York, to furnish our readers with a rich and most various entertainment, from a large collec- 


tion of the very oldest and choicest books, pamphlets, etc., which could be found in London, many 
of them treating of the remotest history of this country, with records of travel, and adventures 
‘long ago betid,’ on this continent, together with many works, rare even in England, and replete 
with interest. We shall begin, in our next, with a comprehensive synopsis of, and entertaining 
extracts from, a work by Daniet Deroe, author of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ which abounds with the pe- 
culiar characteristics of that delightful writer. With the liberal aid of our contributors, therefore, 
old and new,the above-mentioned sources of interesting matériel, and the earliest current litera- 
ture, periodical and otherwise, of our neighbors across the water, we can promise more aud better 
literary entertainment, than we have ever yet been enabled to present. 





